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HOW TO INCREASE OUR > TEA CH- 
ING POWER. 


BY RALPH WELLS. 


[Address of Mr. Wells before the late Baltimore 
Convention, given May 13, 1875, and reported for 
The Sunday-School Times.} 


h R. CHAIRMAN: If eloquence consists 

in the turning of one’s heart inside 
out, I will make you an eloquent speech. 
There shall not be a single suggestion that 
I may make on the subject of increasing 
the power of the Sabbath-school teacher 
that I have not tried on myself; and when 
I wish to find another’s heart I generally 
search my own. 

There are four points in which I think we 
may increase an hundred-fold our general 
strength and power when teaching. And 
before I begin, let me say this, that what 
you and I listened to this forenoon from Dr, 
Vincent was one of the points. 1 agree, with 
you, that there is no more to be said on that 
point that is worth hearing, as to the im- 
portance of increasing the knowledge of the 
Word of God in the teacher, and the ne- 
cessity of his adapting it to the conscience 
and heart of the scholar. For twenty years 
I have done little else but try to raise the 
standard of Sabbath-school teaching, and have 
had a kind of Normal-class weekly. I want 
to add two or three other points in direct 
connection ; and in order to remember what 
I say, I want you to give it a trial, to see if 
there is anything in it when you teach the 
Lesson of the Praying Mother, if I can 
weave it into that. The first point is that 


which lies on the surface—the power of 
The Prayer of Faith. 
The strength of Hannah’s prayer was her 
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burning desire before God, and that made 
her a strong woman. When I study my 
lesson by myself, without taking hold of the 
God-power, I may study very hard and be- 
come very familiar with it, and yet may not 
save a single scholar, though it is the truth 
I teach. A hundred-fold increase of power 
would be in the teaching of the present day 
if that teaching were more sanctified by 
prayer. 
The Prayer of Desire. 

In the first place look at Hannah’s 
desire. What kind of prayer do you read 
from the beginning to the end of this blessed, 
precious Book but the bursting soul crying 
out earnestly, longingly, to God? The first 
thought is depth of desire that the instruction 
may come from God and there must be not 
only astrong desire, but asinking ofself. Look 
into the heart of that woman. Hers was not 
only a desire for a son, but for ason of God. 
When you long for the Son of God, and are in 
an humble frame of mind, then you will re- 
ceive Him. For three hours a day Moody 
prayed, “O Lord, save me from myself. If 
you let self get in me I am gone.” Then, 
there must be 

No Wavering. 

Wavering clips the wings of the teach- 
ers power on a soul. I got into a very 
tight place, spiritually, some years ago, and 
did not see any way out of it. 1 prayed 
without wavering; kept my eyes without 
wavering upon God until I believed; then I 





got upon the way of plenty, “ Let not that 








man think he shall receive anything,” who 
wavereth. Build on the promises of God. 
Brother Moody talked with mea few years 
ago on this subject, and the first thing he did 
was to take his Bible out of his pocket. This 
is his power. God owns his Word of Truth. 
He said, let me read you a single word in 
the 10th chapter of Daniel: “ And, behold, 
a hand touched me, which set me upon 
my knees and upon the palms of my hands.” 
What for? In order that he might have a 
message from God. Until you are held by 
God upon your knees, you are not in a fit po- 
sition to receive anything from God. 16th 
verse. “ And, behold, one like the similitude 
of the sons of men touched my lips; then I 
opened my mouth and spake.” And oh! what 
a speech it was! When God sets you and me 
on our knees and opens our lips—oh, what a 
power there is when God touches my lips! 

Brethren, increase your teaching power by 
the power of God, through the prayer of 
faith. 

Children may be Converted. 

The next point that follows is the conver- 
sion of children: Perhaps you may think 
that is stale, but we are not all converted 
yet. Iam but just balf believing it myself. 
What did Hannah do? She believed in the 
conversion of children. Yes; before the 
child was born she had 4 double portipn to 
eat of the offering, but she was sorrowful 
and could not eat it; had no appetite. New 
she went before God. How do you know 
that she expected it? She went from the 


| one 


thanksgiving her portion because she left 
her heart with God. A fearful, anxious 
spirit is not in a condition to receive an an- 
swer to prayer. Expect that these children 
will be converted to God and you will see 
them, in answer to prayer. I saw a Duchess 
in St. Peter’s, Rome, make her little boy 
kiss the toe of St. Peter’s statue. I suppose 
she believed in the conversion of that boy by 
St. Peter’s statue. Would to God you and 
I began so early to expect so much! [ sat 
beside a Christian man the other day. ‘He 
said, “I saw forty little ones just now re- 
ceived into my church. I am afraid of the 
big ones; the little ones never give me any 
trouble. Blessed be God for 
The Little Ones 
that come to Christ!” So I undertake and 
expect the immediate conversion of my 
scholars. Have they gut to learn any Cate- 
chism before they are converted? Is there 
ear partienlar knowledge necessary to tie? 
conversion? When they ean understand 
that Jesus Christ came into the wird to. 
save sinners and lay their sins on Jesus, 
they have knowledge sufficient for salvation, 
for conversion. Then comes in your great 
art. When this child is converted to Christ 
in one hour it will learn more of the way of 
life than you could teach it before in a year. 
Those that have very little children to teach 
are the ones who need the most encourage- 
ment; and I desire, if possible, to raise a lit- 
tle the idea of the importance and glory and 
grandeur of this work of teaching these little 
ones. I have heard a lady say, “I have 
sent scores after scores of little ones into 
that large room rejoicing in God their Sa- 
viour.” Little infants, Christians to be 
sure, but still transplanted by the Lord into 
the larger vineyard. Believe, and expect, 
and labor for the little ones. 
Sanctified Knowledge. 
The increase of the power is my knowledge 
of this Word of God. Remember, not the a- 
tellectual knowledge only, but that sanc *- 
fied by prayer. How are you going to te “h 
that lesson next Sunday other than by, 
derstanding these eight verses? You mit 
know something about the arrangement of 
the tabernacle, about Shiloh, about the offer- 
ing and the high priest. Without that you 
cannot have an understanding and knowl- 
edge of this lesson ; and so with every part 
of the Scripture, for almost every lesson can 
be rendered subservient to the force and 


power of that which you would teach. If [ 
should ask you some questions could you give 
me correct answers? I confess from an ex pe- 
rience of ten years in Norwal-class teaching 
that I should not expect to get auswcrs 
in relation to the bovks of the Bible, bis- 
tory of the kings of Israel, location of 
the tribes, etc., without some stumbling. 
I am ashamed that I so little study the 
Bible, though I suppose I give twenty-five 
or thirty hours a week to it; for between the 
blessed Book’s covers is all that is really 
worth knowing in this world. Blessed Book, 





I cannot exalt.it enough! Now there are 
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hundreds and thousands of teachers next 
Sunday in the United States who will teach 
little bits of boys the duty of mothers to 
pray for their children. There is a conse- 
crated child who assumes and accepts of the 
consecrated yow and acts upon that, and 
God owns hint and makes him his Prophet 
Samuel. You, who are teaching them about 
God in their infancy, ask them if they, like 
Samuel, are following God, or are recre- 
ant and turning their backs on mother and 
upon God. Brother Varley took this little 
incident as he was talking to sinners in the 
large congregation that were depending upon 
what they could do, bringing in a little of 
their own works as if Jesus Christ’s salva- 
tion was not quite enough, 

What Perfect Folly 

madness it was for a sinner to 
think that anything he could bring could 
stand in the sight of a holy God! 
He said he had been a butcher, and those 
illustrations which come out our personal 
experience are better than any books you 
can get. They will reach deeper into the 
heart of your scholars than those you can 
find. He wanted to illustrate this passage 
in Hebrew: “The Word of God is sharper 
than a two-edged sword.” “1 know imme- 
diately what that means from my occupation. 
Here is a lamb; you will say he is a. pretty 
little fellow, white and clean ; there is not a 
speck on it, and the butcher says, I will see. 
He takes his two-edged cleaver and divides 
him, after killing and dressing, in the mid- 
dle of the backbone. He looks at the mar- 
row of the backbone, and sometimes he has 
found a little incipient speck there. 
when the priest found that he said, 
‘That will not do for sacrifice. Sinner, 
when God finds a speck in the marrow of 
your heart your sacrifice will not do.” 
That is about as good an explanation of 
that text as any there is. (Giod’s perfect 
Lamb and the sinner’s miserable substitute 
that he will attempt to bring in its place. 

The Reward, 

The last thing. I see in this Book of He- 
brews that Moses had respect to the recom- 

nse of the reward, and counted all the 

ne of Egypt as nothing. “He chobe 
‘the people of God, because he had respect 
to the recompense of the reward. You can 
get teachers to go to teachers’ meetings if 
you can increase this idea of the reward 
that the weary Christian heart is looking for. 
They expect by and by to hear Jesus say, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant ;” but 
they get not all the idea covered in those 
few words. It is not the succezsful teacher, 
it is the faithful teacher. Blessed be God, it 
is not what I say, but what God says. Wait 
until you get on the other side and you can, 
like Robert Raikes, look out over the win- 
dow of heaven and see the little cup of 
water given to one soul, and you will be 
abundantly satisfied. 

The reward. Sometimes you have not to 
wait for that recompense; God gives some 
little gleams before we go. 
my class— 

A Sweet Boy of Twelve. 
He went off to school and met with an infidel 
companion. It almost broke my heart; it 
a as if my teaching had been all in 
“yain, He came down to see me when I was 
sick, and I handed him a little book. 
He took it back and in the course of ten 
days I saw the old handwriting, “ Dear 
Teacher, I am in Chris! Jesus, Your last 
book under God has led me to Christ.” 
Years rolled by. Three years ago I was 
called to go seventy miles to see a young man 
die, a splendid lawyer, very wealthy, his 
young family around him. There was the 
pale face and the blue eye of my dear 
schoolboy. ‘“O teacher, I felt that I could 
not go away home to heaven without seeing 
you once more. God bless you, teacher,” 
and he put both arms around my neck and 
gave mea kiss. “Teacher, we will talk it 
all over in heaven, won’t we?” and he was 
ne. 

© dear fellow-teachers! as I shall meet 

you before that white throne, teach a present 


salvation to your children! teach it with 
eternity and the judgment seat in view. 


and 


Now 


I ‘had a bay in 
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It seems not past—that Summer morn— 
When first our class of seven 

Sat waiting for a willing guide, 
To lead our steps toward heaven. 


She came at length, a matron tall, 
With reverence in her eyes, 

And measured were the accents all 
That proved her passing wise. 


Of Abraham, the friend of God, 
Of Jacob, strong in prayer, 

Of David’s harp, and Aaron's rod, 
She spoke with solemn air. 


She taught us calmly, week by week, 
Yet scarcely breathed the love 

Of Him who came the lost to seek, 
The Shepherd from above. 

* ~ o ” ~ * 

Another filled her vacant place— 
An elder, learned as well. 

On doctrines, Catechisms, creeds, 
Did he profoundly dwell. 


He quoted Paul and Timothy; 
He made distinctions clear ; 

Yet listened we with hardening hearts 
Throhghout the dreary year. 

* * * * « 

When he was gone, a gentle maid, 
With glances bright as Spring, 

And heart low fluttering in its nest, 
In words that seemed to sing, 


Began the tale of Bethlehem's Babe, 
The life all strange and lowly 

That ied at length to Calvary’s Cross, 
The Just One and the Holy. 


We sat with her on Sychar’s well, 
We saw the lepers’ healing ; 

It seemed as though our very souls 
In Golgotha were kneeling ; 


We followed, while she led the way 
To Olivet’s glad story, 

Then tarried, watchiug on the mount 
For Christ, the Prince of Glory ! 
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OLD PEOPLE. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


S we are all growing older, and if we 
live long enough will be sure by 
and by to be classed among those whom 
others call aged, it is a question that 
comes home to us with some force, 
“What sort of old. people shall we be?” 
I doubt whether to our own conscious- 
ness we ever really grow venerable. Cer- 
tainly most people have experienced a 
feeling of surprise, pot quite free from 
pain, when for the first time it has 
dawned upon them that they were being 
set aside by their friends as belonging to 
the older circles, and as out of sympathy 
with the fresh and buoyant youth around 
them. We seem to ourselves less changed 
‘than we do to any one else. The self 
within us is to our recognition the very 
same who was adorned ten years ago 
with the unfrosted hair and the unfaded 
bloom of twenty. And twice and thrice 
and four times ten years pass, each de- 
cade taking toll of life and adding rich 
treasure of experience, while we remain 
to ourselves unaltered in identity and 
far from feeling old. Most of us have 
observed the sensitive pride with which 
many aged people decline offers of assis- 
tance from their juniors. You see that 
their steps falter, or that their eyes are 
dim, and you are quick to urge upon 
them the aid of yourstronger arm, or to 
say, “Let me thread the needle or find 
the place for you.” Not unfrequently 
father and mother refuse, with some as- 
perity, your kindly meant attentions. 
Nature protests against decaying powers, 
and it is pathetic to see how she tries to 
hold her own in the face of hostile time 
and waning health. 

There are old people whom everybody 
loves, and there are old people whom 
everybody dreads. We see the types of 
each constantly, Who does not know 
the aggressive, sharp-tongued, captious 
person, seventy perhaps, or thereabout, 
who has no patience with the younger 
generation, whose speech throws an 
apple of discord into the pleasantest 
soeial circle, and whose face is seamed 
and lined by continual fault-finding ? 
Selfishness can sometimes mask its hide- 
ous deformity behind the smooth brow 
and bright eyesof sixteen ; but sixty has 





so withered and shrunken that it can no 
longer hide the monster. Both repul- 
sive and pitiful is the spectacle of a 
human being of venerable years and 
hoary hair, whoge first object in existence 
and whose only outlook is narrowed to 
one point—his own exclusive comfort 
and gratification, Say to such a one, 
concerning the smallest matter of indi- 
vidual belief, ‘‘ You are mistaken,” and 
you will be met by an instant and crush- 
ing rebuke, based upon the unanswer- 
able argument, “JZ think so and so.” 
The story of the little boy, who did not 
care to go to heaven if grandpa was to 
be there, has been often told, and it epi- 
tomizes the wretchedness of a loveless 
old age, loveless because unlovely. 

Opposed to this hateful style of senil- 
ity is the sweet, peaceful, gentle and al- 
most angelic old age, which happily we 
oftenest encounter. As tender as the 
twilight calm that broods over an even- 
ing landscape, as genial as a soft October 
day when the golden haze of the Indian 
summer hangs tremulous and enchant- 
ing over fields and woods, is the atmos- 
phere that surrounds some dear and 
winning souls who seem equally balanced 
between this world and the next. How 
dovelike the repose upon those saintly 
faces. How serene the look from those 
smiling, deep-thoughted eyes. Those 
eyes have looked upon sorrow; yes, have 
looked into its bitterest hours of dark- 
ness, but they have conquered grief and 
gained abiding peace. ‘“ On adamant of 
pain,” says one sweet-voiced singer, 
Helen Hunt, “joy builds the pillars of her 
house,” and joy in the happiest old peo- 
ple has indeed reared its crystal domes 
and airy pinnacles on foundations that 
were quarried far below the surface, in 
the brooding gloom of trials met and 
conquered. 

There are aged people whose presence 
in the home is a benediction. They 
consecrate the room where they sit. 
Grandmother’s low chair, softly cush- 
ioned, her footstool to rest the rheumatic 
foot, her large-print Bible, her gold- 
rimmed spectacles, her knitting-work, 
are precious and sacred in the feeling of 
everybody in the household. Her low 
voice, never raised from a certain tremu- 
lous cadence, is heard and deferred to 
with the courtesy of filial love. Her 
counsels are accepted, because they have 
filtered through the sieve of a wisdom- 
bringing experience. Even her foibles 
are treated tenderly and with respect; 
and they who need to be patient with 
her sometimes chide themselves that the 
patience needs cultivation. 

We may not all be beautiful in our 
youth, or our middle life, but it is per- 
fectly in our power to be glorious in our 
old age if we choose. The soul writes 
itself, day by day, on the face; and years 
of reflection, of good humor, and of 
resignation will modify harsh features, 
soften rough complexions, and bring out 
upon the countenance the beauty of the 
Lord our God. The sculptor’s chisel 
deals sternly with the marble, and rounds 
off and chips away here an edge and 
there an edge; but after awhile it is not 
the crude stone that we see but Psyche 
in her exquisite fragility, or Venus in 
her dream-like splendor, gleaming on us 
in peerless light. So, by sharp strokes of 
trial, the Master’s hand carves some of 
his dear ones into the grace and loveli- 
ness that are benignant and soul-satisfy- 
ing to all who behold them. 

The habit, too, readily formed in 
youth, of living in self-absorption, is 
fatal to the harmonious adjustment of old 
age with its surrounding conditions. 
Allow yourself, being in the plenitude of 
your powers, to spend hours daily in 
luxurious seclusion, to dream away your 
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time, to read and work and live mainly 
for your individual culture and ease, and 
you will be dwarfed intellectually and 
morally, When the days come in which 
you are no longer sufficient for all these 
things, when you must take in from 
other lives and other hearts, it will be in 
proportion as you have given out that 
you will be receptive. Bright, winning, 
cheerful and attractive old people are 
only the outgrowth of generous, mirthful 
and loving young people. 

It is interesting to see how the two ex- 
tremes of life approach each other in 
families which possess the double happi- 
ness of containing within their circle 
both grandparents and little children. 
The soft, dimpled hand finds its place so 
easily in the soft wrinkled one; the tiny 
troubles are told so naturally to the sym- 
pathizing ear of the friend who always 
has time to listen; the joys and merri- 
ment of infancy and age so pleasantly 
blend. Such a home has‘doors that are 
very near to heaven. 
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INDOOR CHRISTIANS. 


BY “‘ WINCHESTER.” 


E are having a great deal of out- 
door Christianity ; large-hearted 
benefactions that flow over the land and 
carry the very seed of life into waste 
places ; tabernacles built with no walls of 
exclusion; hospitals endowed ; health- 
barges set afloat ; ministers multiplying ! 
Surely the nineteenth century has reason 
to be proud of itself! 

The contagion is in the air. The desire 
to go out into the world is easily commu- 
nicated, and there are always those who 
stand ready for any sort of crusade. The 
wilder, the better. The children who in 
the thirteenth century gathered in such 
large numbers, and started bravely forth 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hand of the Saracens, were not all moved 
by the right spirit, but were simply jana- 
tics who would not listen to reason, and 
sacrificed themselves upon the altar ot 
their own folly. The text that was preached 
unto’ Saul by the prophet Samuel is 
also for our instruction, for there are few 
who do not need to be reminded that “ to 
obey is better than sacrifice.” We do not 
sufficiently appreciate the little things of 
life, the everyday demands that make or 
mar our Christian character. There is a 
tendency to deceive; and the idea that a 
man’s house is his castle is a sufficient 
excuse for his assuming the reins of a 
despotic government as soon as he enters 
its walls. What secrets lie behind that 
close shut door! The man we admire, 
who is so plausible and saintly, so ready 
with the courteous word and cordial greet- 
ing, may be a very tyrant within the 
house, a terror both to wife and children. 
The woman who is interested in so many 
charities, and always ready to take the 
front rank in any benevolent enterprise, 
neglecting home duties for the sake of 
advancing the Master’s cause, is fre- 
quently prevented, by reason of so much 
out-running, from exercising or cultivat- 
ing that charity that should begin at 
home. Home is a good place to let our- 
selves loose. We have held ourselves in 
all day, been civil to people we cared 
very little about, assumed an interest in 
affairs that were of no interest to us what- 
ever, restrained the impatient word when 
it was on the tip of the tongue, and ac- 
tually suffered a species of martyrdom 
from bores innumerable. 

Such goodness goes against the grain, 
The condensed steam must have vent or 
the boiler will burst, and the explosion 
as a general thing takes place within 
doors. Society has claims upon us we 
fail to recognize in private, and there is 
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much truth in the proverb that “a man 
is no hero to his valet de chambre.” We 
want considerable more of the in-dwell- 
ing Christianity, that essence of holiness 
that makes our home-life the sweetest 
expression of ourselves, the most accept- 
able incense we can offer. There is no 
merit in being called a Christian, in liv- 
ing in a Christian land, or doing deeds 
that magnify our name and secure us & 
recognition in granite, if we have been 
hypocrites all the way through, and in 
pretending to serve God been really de- 
voted tomammon. ~- 

Yet that is the record some men desire 
to leave behind them. Their very epi- 
taphs are sufficient evidence that they were 
out-door Christians, and the homes they 
did not bless while living are honored in 
their death. It requires more grace to be 
a home missionary than a foreign mis- 
sionary, less courage to fight an alien 
enemy than to subdue the foes of our own 
household; and the reason why our 
homes are disintegrated, families dis- 
united, and divorces so frequent, is be- 
cause of the lack of in-door Christians. 
Were we as kind and considerate to those 
with whom we live as we are to others 
with whom we come in contact; did the 
bright smile and quick wit remain with 
us after we had crossed our own thresh- 
hold; were patience and charity al- 
lowed full exercise, think you there 
would be as much cause for complaint? 
Because we may happen to be an intel- 
lectual giant, we need not play the role 
of an ogre on all occasions, and demand 
what love would be only too glad to fur- 
nish for a slight equivalent. We are 
mean and stingy, thoughtless and even 
cruel to those who are entitled to the best 
that is in us, and though we may be 
liberal with money, the wealth of the 
heart, the sweet amenities of life are 
grudgingly withheld. 

If out-door preaching, and church ex- 
tension make of us better fathers and 
mothers, better sisters and brothers, then 
is religion advanced and strengthened, 
then is Christ really and truly grafted 
upon the heart, The in-door Christian 
is the true disciple. 





TRANSGRESSION SELF-RE- 
CORDING. 

))VERY transgression is self-recording, 

4 so that there is no possibility of its 
being ultimately, or even for an instant, 
concealed from the Moral Governor of 
the universe. There are facts in the ex- 
perience of almost every one which indi- 
cate that man never really forgets any- 
thing that has once found a place in his 
soul, * * * * Every movement of man, 

ewhether of bedy or soul, makes a com- 
plete record of itself on the universe of 
matter and mind. * * * * “Men fancy 
that the wave of oblivion passes over the 
sree part of their actions;” but the 
discoveries of modern science show us 
that there is a literal sense in which the 
material creation receives from all our 
words and actions an impression that 
can never be effaced. These actions are 
transfused into the very texture of the 
universe, so that no waters can wash 
them, and no erosions or metamorphoses 
ean obliterate them. “This principle 
converts creation into a vast soundin 
gallery, into a vast picture gallery, an 
into a universal telegraph.” 

By the grosser mechanical forces man 
writes out his being and life on the 
world,—not by the= ordinary, outward 
works, which men observe and name and 
record in their books, but by influences 
and in forms to men invisible. Every 
impression on the air, the waters, and 
the solid earth, produces an endless 
series of changes. Man utters his word. 
It causes pulsations, or waves of the air. 
These go out in ceaseless circles and 
alter the whole atmosphere of the earth 
forever. So it is true, as Prof. Babbage 
remarks, that “the air is one vast library 
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TWENTY WANTS. 





[A request for prayer, presented among many hundreds at one of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s meetings in 


Metropolitan Hall, Dublin.} 
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to walk with Christ in white. 
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3. I want Christ’s robe of righteousness ; 5. 
I want that bright and glorious dress ; 
I want to leave my own aside ; 
I want to flee from legal pride. 


Copyrighted in the year 1875, by DUFFIELD ASHMEAD. 
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I want to know my Saviour’s love ; 4. 
I want to place my heart above ; 
I want more grace to conquer sin ; 
I want to feel more grace within. 
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I want to lean on Jesus’ breast, 

And feel in Him eternal rest ; 

I want the Spirit’s purging fire, 
More faith, more love, to raise me higher. 


I want with Jesus to sit down ; 

I want to wear my heavenly crown ; 
I want the kingdom promised me ; 

I want no more, O Christ, but Thee! 





in whose pages are forever written all 
that man has ever said, or woman whis- 
pered.” ‘ Not a word has ever escaped 
from mortal lips, whether for the defence 
of virtue or the perversion of truth, not 
a cry of agony has ever been uttered by 
the oppressed, not a mandate of cruelty 
by the oppressor, not a false or flatterin 
word by the deceiver—but it is registere 
indelibly upon the atmosphere we 
breathe. And could man command the 
mathematics of superior minds, every 
article of air thus set in motion could 

e traced through all its changes with as 
much precision as the astronomer can 
point out the path of the heavenly bo- 
dies. No matter how many storms have 
raised the atmosphere into wild commo- 
tion, and whirled it into countless forms ; 
no matter how many conflicting waves 
have mixed and crossed one another; 
the path of each pulsation is definite, 
and subject to the laws of mathematics. 
To follow it requires indeed a power of 
analysis superior to human; but we can 
conceive it to be far inferior to the 
divine.” The same is true of every im- 
pulse given to the waters and to the solid 
earth itself,—it will sweep round and 
round the globe forever, and make every 
atom of that globe a perpetual witness 
to it. So the whispered, curse uttered to- 
day in solitude will be recorded on all 
the world against him who utters it,— 
nay, shall sweep out on the ether to other 
worlds and through the universe, so that 
he can never place himself beyond its 
reach, 

Or, by the action of the light every 
man’s life is in part photographed for 
all time and for all the universe. Let 
him but stand forth in the light of hea- 
ven. He need not utter a word. The 
light reflected from him flashes away 
into space with its picture of the man— 
in whatever act engaged. In eight min- 
utes it will reach the sun; in one hour 
Jupiter; in four hours Neptune ; some 
stars of the twelfth magnitude in four 
thousand years. So every act in the 
light of heaven makes a perpetual pic- 
ture of itself. All human history as 
transacted in the light has thus its ever- 
lasting record. 

Or, if the man refuse to utter his word 
upon the air, or to stand forth fer his 
deed of good or evil in the light, he can- 
not, in the deepest solitude and the 
densest darkness, escape the recording of 
himself by electrical or chemical action. 
He cannot move, cannot even think, 
without setting im motion the electrical 
and chemical forces; and these make 
their indelible record of his movements 
and his thoughts everywhere—sweeping 
out through the universe, or affixed to 
every atom of his body and of all nature. 

So man stands at the centre of this 
awful telegraphic system, unconsciously 
sending out the story of his thoughts and 
words and deeds to be forever a witness 
for or against him. No breath is so faint 





that it can escape recording itself,—no 


whisper so low, no pulsation so weak, no 
thought so secret, no deed of evil so dark 
and silent. An indelible record the 
Moral Governor has, therefore, against 
every transgressor, written on all the 
world. The man may not be able to read 
any of it now, but his eyes may one day 
be opened to read and understand it all. 
How can he say, “God hath forgotten. 
He hideth his face. He will never see 
it’? The story of every human life is 
perpetually before the Judge of all. 

All transgression of law must, there- 
fore, be self-recording, so that not one 
deed of guilt can ever for one instant be 
concealed from the Moral Governor of 
the universe. There is no secrecy for sin 
in the government of God.— From “ Chris- 
tian Ethics,” by D. 8S. Gregory, D.D. 





, For The Sunday-School Times, 
FORM OR FRAGRANCE? 


BY MARY B, DODGE, 





Some homes there are but meagre 
In poverty’s stint of ground; 

No graces within but the traces 
Of godliness to be found; 

Yet joy in the inmates’ faces, 
For loving hearts abound. 


The pansy’s pride is eager 
Its purple and gold to show, 

While tenderer violets render 
A welcome of love’s o’erflow ; 

And sweetness is more than splendor, 
As all of us yet shall know. 


When the night time comes with rigor 
Of death to darken the day, 

And December's latest ember 
Of life is shrunken to gray, 

Which will the Lord remember— 
The form or spirit, say? 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
VALUE OF POETRY IN 
EDUCATION. 


THE 





BY AMELIA E, BARR. 


OMPARATIVELY few parents and 

teachers have rightly fonsidered the 
value of poetry as an educational ele- 
ment. The matter-of-fact minds are apt 
to think it waste of time; even the intel- 
lectual and reflective only dimly realize 
it as a possible advantage. It is true, a 
kind of moral merit is imputed to the 
learning of hymns, but the very hymns 
usually found in selections for ghildren 
show how little their true power is ap- 
prehended. 

Almost without exception the poetry 
written especially for children, is useless 
to them. When Sir Walter Scott began 
his “Tales of a Grandfather,” he used 
language which he thought most suitable 
for the comprehension of children, but 





he soon found out his mistake, and with 
the humility of true genius acknowledged 
in his preface, that equally with the 
adults they must be addressed in words 
far above those of their ordinary conver- 
sation. Trying to understand is our own 
highest intellectual attitude. Why should 
children be deprived of a mental posi- 
tion which is the very element of growth? 

It is hard work for us to be romantic, 
or even imaginative; hard work for us 
to realize, as they deserve, the daily 
miracles of nature. Not so with chil- 
dren. They live in a wonder-land ; all 
beyond their limited experience is full of 
mystery, is vast, beautiful or terrible. 
Their imagination keen, clear, active, is 
as yet free from the dominion of the 
senses. Now is the time to fill its cham- 
bers with pictures of wondrous power 
and unstained purity. Do not fear to 
let a child of seven or eight years hang 
up there the saintly Una, whose 

“ Angel’s face, 

As the great Eye of heaven, shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place :” 
nor the lovely Christabel, 


“A lady so richly clad as she 
And beautiful exceedingly,” 


or that damsel which Coleridge in strange 
vision saw—the Abyssinian maid playing 
on her dulcimer, and 

“Singing of Mount Abora.” 

It is good to see how their little hearts 
will glow, and their eyes kindle to “the 
grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence,” 
or to let Macaulay tell them “ How Ho- 
ratius kept the bridge,” or to see them 
sail with the Ancient Mariner “ into that 
silent sea,” and learn with him 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small.” 


It may be said, if the natural bent of 
a child’s mind is toward the wonderful, 
the mysterious and the romantic, why 
should we encourage this exercise of the 
imaginative faculty? Because it is sure 
to exercise itself—it may be in a healthy 
way, equally likely in a wrong direction. 
But if the imagination be directed and 
educated, and a high standard given it 
in childhood, there will be far less ten- 
dency in youth (when the senses begin 
to influence it) to admire the brilliant 
indecencies of Byron, or the languishing 
softness of Lalla Rookh. 

Because children do not comprehend 
the highest poetry, there is no reason to 
fear they will not appreciate it. They like 
sonorous, majestic words, They enjoy 
the march and music of regular metro, 
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An object half in mystery fills them with 


thoughts and aspirations they could not 
explain, but which is just as elevating 
and educational to them as the dim, vast 
sugyestiveness of Tennyson is to us, In- 
deed, how much of’ the Bible is there 
which fills our souls by this very element. 
There are passages in Job and the Pro- 
phets no “ explanations” will ever make 
clear to us; they are as far beyond our 
capacity as Milton is beyond a child’s. 
Who can explain the magnificent prayer 
of Habakkuk (chap. 3d), but who when 
reading it is not conscious of a sensible 
growth and elevation of soul that is far 
beyond his power to analyze or express? 

Not the least important aspect of this 
subject is the power it might be made in 
imparting religious instruction, The 
Church is rich in glorious hymns, They 
are her creed universal, her ‘‘ Confession 
of Faith” which no one disputes over. 
Let the children lay in a good stock. 
Never mind whether they comprehend 
them or not, their interpretation will 
come, When father is no longer there 
to advise,or mother to comfort, there 
will come days when hymns learned on 
their knees may be best able to soothe 
the heart’s great bitterness or enter into 
its juy. 





MR. MOODY’S WORK. 


BY THE REV. DUNCAN MC GREGOR, 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





{An address by the Rev. Duncan McGregor, as 
delivered at the late International Sunday-school 
Convention in Baltimore—specially reported for 
The Sunday-School Times. | 

NLY a month ago I landed, for the 
first time, in the United States, I 
didn’t know a living soul in them except 
by name. I heard of the glory of your 
great country from afar, and like one in 
the ancient story I resolved to go and see 
for myself, and the half has not been 
told me of the glory thereof! (Applause. ) 
The reason why I came away was, that 
with a number of other ministers 
in Manchester, the great intellectual and 
political centre of Old England, we had 
been working night and day in this 
grand movement, in connection with‘our 
friends, Messrs, Moody and Sankey. (Ap- 
plause.) And as I was exhausted with 
work I resolved to come for rest to the 
United States. Well, if preaching three 
times on Sunday, since I came, and three 
or four times every night in the week be 
rest then surely I have got rest. (Laughter 
and applause.) I could not help being 
somewhat astonished yesterday morning 
at the kind reception that wes given me 
by name in the introductory address, in 
which I was spoken of as having come 
from Scotland. (Laughter.) I see over 
there “ England.” (On the delegates’ pla- 
card.) I suppose England covers up Scot- 
land, It brings tomy mind, Mr.Chairman, 
an incident in the Battle of Trafalgar, 
when the grand old Nelson sent his flag 
away up to the masthead and shouted, 
“England expects every man to do his 
duty.” There were two Scotchmen 
below decks that heard this, “ Donald,” 
says one to the other, “ there’s na’ ward 
about the puir Scotchman.” “Toot, 
mon, aScotchman can do his duty with- 
out being told abootit.” (Great laughter 
and applause. ) 

We have had the iron age over in England 
for many years, and we had the glacial 
age. - But some of us were crying for the 
coming “of fog and life in our midst; 
and we came togeti, er to pray to our 

Father in heaven to gerd a blessing. It 
was a prayer-meeting! of forty people. 
Then we heard what (tod was doing in 
Newcastle, We weil” sent over to 
Ireland in order to “ee Mr. Moody in 
Dublin. We said to’ him, “ You have 
got to come to Mancfbester.” He said, 








“ You are not united, I will not go near 


you.” “ Well, we came here to carry you.” 
Finally he said, “ Well, I am coming 
such a day,” andhe came. Now we had 
a night of great expectations. Just be- 
fore we had a large committee-meeting, 
and I said, “‘ Now, brothers, we are going 
to forget our old feuds, our old sectarian 
lines and meet together to break bread 
as Christians, in thé name of Jesus,” and 
unanimously it was carried, to the honor 
of our committee; and we filled up the 
argest tables, simply to break bread in 
the name of Jesus. We hired a large 
theatre for eight o’clock in the morning. 
Six and a half o’clock Sunday morning 
came and there was a Scotch mist, a Welsh 
mist and an English mist all roiled up to- 
gether. (Laughter.) You never saw rain 
coming down likeit rained that morning. 
How many of the cream of our workers 
came together, do you suppose, notwith- 
standing? 3,000! They got immersed that 
morning for once. (Laughter.) | A voice, 
“And sprinkled too.”| (Renewed laugh- 
ter.) And Mr. Moody immersed them inthe 
Holy Ghost, and the power came down 
upon us that morning as he began to 
speak to us about the grand old story. 
And when Brother Sankey began to sing 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,’ those 
two to three thousand workers were 
quivering and shaking. Strong men can 
weep when the love of Jesus is felt. “Go 
and get the largest Hall in Manchester,” 
said Mr. Moody, after the meeting. So 
we got Free Trade Hall, which holds six 
to seven thousand people. We packed 
first the Theatre and then proceeded to 
Free Trade Hall until he came. We 
can never forget the thousands that 
poured in one after another in order to 
hear the glorious gospel. Then, Monday 
morning, the prayer-meeting increased 
from forty to four thousand. The Bible- 
reading in the afternoon contained three 
to four thousand, and as many thousands 
in the streets could not find room, That 
went on fora length of time. What is 
the secret about the matter? I always told 
them, “‘ No secret about it at all.” When 
the Lord of hosts wants work done he 
has been preparing a man todo it during 
all these years. He has been training 
our brethren, not in the eloquence of the 
schools, but in the disposition of the 
heart and in the wisdom of the Spirit of 
God. He is an instrument in his hands 
and he plays it. 


One of the first things to be seen was 
people beginning to get converted in 
that great crowd. A Protestant clergy- 
man stood up one morning and said: 
“All glory be to God! my daughter 
found Jesus here last night.” An old 
gentleman brought in one man who was 
nearly deaf, who came forty miles to get 
Jesus Christ, and he found him through 
an ear trumpet, 

The speaker here related many indivi- 
dual instances of the revival work, and 
its effect also in breaking up sectarian 
prejudices, and proceeded: We used to 
keep our laymen down. I am perfectly 
astonished how you gentlemen speak. 
After you speak as well as we ministers 
our vocation is done. (Laughter.) I can 
never forget how these laymen came to- 
gether and preached Jesus. My Brother 
Moody taught us this, that you have got to 
goand teach personally soul to soul to lead 
men to Jesus, So that instead of preach- 
ing our very fine sermons we preached 
the Lofd Jesus Christ from a full heart, 
and they began to feel it, even though 
they had large Scotch theological heads, 
When he went up to Scotland he tried 
the same sort of thing as in Manchester. 
It is all very well to have fine sermons, 
deep thinking and sound heads, but we 
want more simple, direct dealing with 
the soul. What was the result? The old 


Scotch, so lugubriously sad, began to 
give way to the sweet influences pressing 
them, Formerly the sight of an organ 
was sufficient, now they began to say 
music is of heaven, and what Moody and 
Sankey have joined together let no man 
put asunder. (Great laughter.) The re- 
sult *was Mr. Moody warmed them by 
speech and Sankey by song. Now we 
have studied the best way, and it is this 
sort of thing that Moody has told us,— 
“ Better try to lead one soul to Jesus 
Christ every day,” and this he never for- 
got. No matter how large the number of 
clergymen and others desirous of paying 
their respects to him, he always rushed 
away to the inquirers’ room. He would 
always say, “ The salvation of one soul is 
better than a thousand ministers.” We 
in Manchester think that we know 
Moody thoroughly. Allow me to give 
utterance to what I Believe, that we as 
Christian ministers have no better friend 
upon earth than Dwight L. Moody. He 
has doubled our congregations, trebled 
our membership. He is not jealous. He 
is too grand and strong to be jealous of 
any man, 


In Liverpool, before he went over, they 
put up a building for him in order to 
preach a month. They spent £5000, 
He talked a month in that building. It 
was a grand and massive building. Now 
I see the aristocracy is coming to hear 
him in London, and are feeling the in- 
fluence of it, and I am very glad to find 
that the Princess of Wales, a lovely and 
noble character, has come under his 
influence in heavenly things, and I wish 
her husband would also, for he would 
make a fine subject for such influences 
as Mr. Moody wields. (Laughter.) The 
glorious gospel is ascending as in ancient 
times, until even the high places and the 
rocks are beginning to sing with glad- 
ness and joy. The heavens are opening 
upon us. © Christian brothers here, 
I ask to-night,—you are the centre of a 
mighty power in this country,—why 
should it require you to wait for our 
honored brother? Unite heartily, with 
all your soul in this matter, and you 
will find God beginning to bless you in 
this marvelous way. I am glad to think 
that the old Bible is beginning to be- 
come a power. Moody does not give us 
fine sermons but red hot texts. He 
simply takes the Bible, the sword of the 
Spirit, and brings that home to the 
hearts of the people, and God honors 
it because Mr. Moody is not kept aside 
by the importance of any man, or any- 
thing of that sort, but he has given him- 
self up to the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
result is, a mighty blessing has come 
down upon us. Huxley and Tyndall, 
grand men in their way, were usually 
saying that the Bible was losing its 
power. I wonder what they think of it! 
O brothers, the Bible still lives. We 
love it with all our heart, and we hurl 
back the lie that the gospel has lost its 
power. (Appiause.) You are the evi- 
dence of it. In England Christ is in 
our midst, but may be the dark times 
are coming upon us, brethren. I have 
sometimes seen the sheep, browsing upon 
the hill-side on a beautiful day, go or 
steal away from the shepherd, but when 
the storm came they came back in haste. 
God bless our Brother Moody! This is a 
message of encouragement from over the 
Atlantic. Go on, brethren, and may you 
and I carry the sweet message to all we 
meet, and go back with brave hearts, 
and the heavens will open, and send 
rich blessings upon us all, (Applause.) 





ALWAYS endeavor to speak plainly 
when explaining the Scriptures to chil- 
dren. They may get very curious ideas 








sometimes that you little suspect if you 
neglect this. 

A lady, who has long been a corres- 
pondent for various prominent journals, 
said, that when a child, she was taught 
the commandments by her mother; and 
when she came to that part of the fourth 
which says, “the sea and all that in 
them is,” she was greatly puzzled for a 
long time to know what “the miz” was 
which God created. 





“ HOW TO SECURE MORE PUPILS 
FROM THE CHURCH?” 


BY THE REV. H. M. PARSONS. 





[An address by the Rev. H. M. Parsons, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Sunday-Sechool Teachers’ As- 
sociation, opening the discussion of the t pic at 
the Baltimore Convention, Mav 11, 1875. Speci- 
ally reported for The Sunday-School Times. } 





( Conclusion.) 
EFERRING to the plan of engaging 
his whole membership in the study 
of the Bible, as a part of the Sabbath’s 
service, the speaker continued : 
Feasibility of the Pian. 

You may say thatit is impossible to get 
the members of our churches generally 
to unite in such aservice. I claim that 
the experience I have had was gained in 
one of the most unpropitious places pos- 
sible. Brethren have said to me, “‘ Well, 
if the thing can be done in your church, 
where all the young timber has been 
withdrawn for the building up of other 
churches, leaving it composed of elderly 
persons and little children, it can be 
done anywhere.” So I say. 

We devoted three-quarters of an hour 
to the lesson in classes, the pastor then 
taking the stand and being plied with 
questions, giving such answers as he was 
able upon any and every difficulty which 
had seemed to present itself, and ina 
way to meet the questioner, as it could 
never be done in the course of an ordi- 
nary sermon. The result was this: that 
that service was not long in the church 
until it became a necessary part of it. 
They could not give itup. After I left, 
they settled a young minister over them 
and he pursued the same course. The 
church has grown under it. Instead of 
cultivating the minister as being the 
man who is to do all the work through 
two sermons a day, the great thing for 
the Church to cultivate is the body of 
Jesus Christ in that church, and have 
that grow, so that when the minister dies 
the church will still live and go on to be 
a power and a delight in the community. 
It is the difference between the two theo- 
ries that prevail in this country ; the one 
that the speaker in the pulpit shall-have 
all the power and doall the work, gather 
in the great congregation by his personal® 
gifts and attractions, and when he dies 
the church shall languish and die with 
him; the other, that the church shall 
be so cherished and nurtured through 
the Word of Life that it will flourish and 
go on from strength to strength, from 
generation to generation. 

Its Effect Upon the Pastor. 


This catechetical exercise is of the ut- 
most value to a minister of the Word. 
It sends him more and more tothe Foun- 
tain of Wisdom. It makes him rely 
more and more upon the direct teachings 
of the Holy Ghost, and less and less 
upon his own unaided powers, Nothing 
has taught me my utter dependence 
upon the spirit of His grace for wisdom 
and light so much as to have three or 
four infidels opposing me, step by step, 
with their objections, I am not left to 
answer them from my own resources, but 
lifting my heart to Him for the answer, 
and not knowing before what I shall 
speak, the text of Scripture or the fact 
or the answer is given me at the moment 
it is needed, so that the objection is met 
and answered on the spot. er hy 

Another feature of this service is its 
wide-reaching extent. Every pastor who 
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employs it will find his influence in the 
place of his residence reaching far be- 
yond what he can secure by merely 
speaking in the pulpit. 

He Maltipties Himself. 

I have one member of my class who is 
employed in a foundry, where infidels 
and Universalists make up the great body 
of the workmen. Every day at noon, 
for nearly one whole hour, the sharpest of 
them ply him with objections and cavils 
against religion, and thrust him to the 
wall. He gathers up all these objections, 
brings them to the class and launches 
them at me! Iam obliged to furnish 
that brother with ammunition for the 
next week’s battle with the enemy. I go 
to the Lord’s armory, and he gives me 
the shaft and the spear and the sword 
with which to arm my brother. I 
always get the answer from God’s Word. 
Now, if, as a pastor, you would multiply 
the power of the truth you prepare for 
your people, get some of your members 
to carry it in this way to their shops and 
stores, and bring back to you the reports 
of its reception, and answer the ques- 
tions that it arouses. 

Another point gained is this: People 
often feel, if they do not say, in the 
course of any pulpit presentation of the 
truth, “Ob, if there had been a chance 
just there, I wanted to ask a question— 
that thing has often puzzled and troubled 
me.” Now this Bible-class service gives 
the coveted opportunity. The question 
is asked and 

Auswered on the Spot. 
An obstacle is removed out of the way. 
A soul is free to grow. It is led on into 
new and further truths. The exercise is 
one of the best possible training schools 
for a church membership in the knowl- 
edge and obedience of the truth, Now 
itis no disparagement to be obliged to 
say, “I don’t know,” to a question that 
may be put with an honest desire to get 
at the truth. “I will look it up,” will 
satisfy the honest seeker. An answer in 
God’s own words is always best. God’s 
own answer cannot be gainsayed. The 
more we seek to know his mind, the 
more it will be revealed to us, and the 
closer we will be brought in personal com- 
munion and contact with Jesus, who is 
the Light. It is his honur we are set to 
defend. It is his weapons we use. He 
will stand by@s. The very knowledge 
of this fact gives us assurance in the 
presence of our enemies. 
Evokes Hidden Talent. 

This catechetical method, again, brings 
out the best talents of our classes—the 
members of our congregations. My best 
talent in my class was a poor washerwo- 
map. I noticed that when I had prepared 
the lesson the best I knew how, and the 
questions would go around the class, when 
it came to her she would give an answer 
that was luminous with the light of the 
Holy Spirit. And, so, out of all your as- 
sembly of those who believe in Jesus you 
thus get the mind of the Spirit, and more 
of the presence and blessing of the Spirit 
in the study of the Word, when each 
opens his mouth and utters the truth 
than when I or two or three only speak 
alone. 

Let a church but practise this and it 
will be astonished at the amount of life 
and interest there will be in all the servi- 
ces. ‘‘ Why,” said one to me, after atten- 
dance at one of our prayer-meetings, 
“you have a revival all the time, do you 
not?” “Yes; we never have anything 
extra.” “Well I could not keep my 
seat.” And why? Because he saw fifteen 
or sixteen on their feet, testifying for 
Jesus, offering prayer, contributing from 
the Holy Ghost supplied to them, to the 
edification of the body of Christ in 
that meeting. Now, suppose you have 
a church thus filled with the 
spirit and life of God in motion and in 
action? It will very soon be travelling 
out afier others. It cannot be idle, It 
cannot remain hid. One comes to me 
and says, “‘ I want a class in the Sabbath- 
school.” Isay to him, “Go out after it 
and get it.” Hedoesso. Another says, 
‘“‘T have an infidel neighbor who is fund 
of argument.” “ Bring him in.” He 
comes; his arguments are respectfully 
heard and answered, if he will advance 
them, and he brings his family in, for he 
says, “I did not know you had such 
meetings as these.” Thus fiil your church 
with lignt and with gospel heat, with the 
presence of Christ in each member and 
you need not discuss the question of 
methods for reaching outsiders ; you will 
find your members going after them into 
the outskirts of the town, into the huts 
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and hovels and attics and cellars— 
wherever they are to be found. 
Retaining the Young Men. 

And so we bring in and retain the 
young menand women. The word school I 
consider it best to leave off. The young 
man says, “School! Oh, I’ve got through 
with that; I don’t want to go to Sunday- 
school.” But when he sees fathers and 
mothers as well as children in the classes, 
he feels that it is something different 
from an ordinary Sunday-school. And 
the children are not left out. They are 
recognized in the service. They feel that 
it is their service. They join with their 
elders in it, and are brought up in the 
habit of worship. This flows out of the 
simple effort to make God’s Word a 
living Word ; to magnify it above simple 
forms and Sabbath-school exercises, as 
such, and to fulfil the promise of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that whosoever drink- 
eth of the waters He should give, should 
never thirst, but they would be in them 
a well of water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life. The rank and file of the 
church being filled with the Holy Ghost, 
there shall flow out from them to others 
the living Word, symbolized by the well 
of waters. With Christ in the Word, the 
Spirit in the Word, and life inthe Word, 
and these in the membership, the body 
of Christ, filling and guiding and flowing 
forth from them, she will not be discus- 
sing how she may secure more children to 
herself, she will be doing the work, shed- 
ding her light upon the world, that she 
may bless it and save it. 





HOW TO INCREASE THE TEACH- 
ING POWER IN OUR SUND- 
DAY-SCHOOLS. 

BY THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

[An address by the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., as 
delivered at the late International Sunday School 
Convention in Baltimore—specially reported for 

The Sunday-School Tumes 
THE Sunday-sciiool teacher is a teacher 


e of Christian truth. He is a teacher of 


the Bible, as the Bible is the Word and ina 
sense the body of Christ if he teaches the 
Old Testament, it is because he has the New 
Testament to throw its light upon the Old 
Testament. He teaches the Old Testament 
| by the aid of the New. If he began with 
| the first verse of the Bible, “In the begin- 
ning God created,” etc., he turns instantly 
to the first verse of St. John, “Tn the be- 
ginning was the W When he reads 
his Bible, he always reads it in the light of 
the last verse of the Bible. What is the 


last verse of the Bible? “The grace of our 


Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” It is 
the flowering out or consummation of the 
bud in the beginning. In the beginning, 
God ; at the last, the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
the beginning, creation; at the last, grace. 
In the beginning, heaven and earth: in the 
last, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 


with you all. That isthe glorious gospel of 


the Son of God and the New Testament that 


gives fully and purely the preciousness of 


the Old Testament ; 
teacher who 


and that Sabbath-school 
teaches from Genesis to 
Revelation is the teacher of Christian truth. 

II. He should himself be a Christian. Of 
course! He should have the Christian 
faith, not merely the faith of the intellect 
which apprehends the letter uf the truth, 
but the faith unto righteousness, the beliey- 
ing heart which makes the man a Christian. 
He should have the Christian experience; 
he should have the Christian character, and 
then he will have the Christian reputation. 
And a man’s reputation who teaches God’s 
Word has a great deal of power with it. A 
man should not only be a good man, but he 
should also have a reputation for being a 
good man, and the two fit themselves in a 


| short time to each other, and he should be 
| a Christian in all his habits of daily life. 


We can expect the Sunday-school teacher to 
have less knowledge than the minister, but 
not less piety. The Sunday-school teacher 
must act just as godly and just as consistently 
as a minister in the world. When we come 
to feel like old Admiral Foote this will be 
se. He had invited the King of Siam 
to dinner, and the old admiral invoked God’s 
blessing. After he had done so, the king 
said, “ Why, that is what the missionaries 





do.” “Yes,” replied the admiral, “I am 
a missionary, too ;” and what a missionary 
he was, that old admiral! So the Sunday- 
school teacher should act and feel through 
every avenue of daily life—I am a teacher 
of the goapel of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
@erior, in the dining-room, in the street, in 
the counting-room, everywhere the Sunday- 
school teacher ought to be a Christian. 


III. The Sunday-school teacher being a | 


Christian will have a spiritual discernment 
of the truth. 
ture to quote here: 


“The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spiritof God; . . . neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. But he 
that is spiritual judgeth (discerneth) all things. 
1 Cor. 2:14, 15, 

“ Now we have received . . . the spirit which is 
of God; that we might know the things that are 
free'y given to us of God.” 1 Cor, 2:12 

“ Filed with the knowledge of his will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding.” Col. 1:9. 

Oh! Ihave known some Sunday-school teach- 
ers that have very little learning, but much spirit- 
ual discernment of the things of God. They 
looked at the Bible letter, but saw the inner mean- 
ing of the text. 

“The spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowleige of him: the eyes of your understand- 
ing being enlightened.” Eoh. 1:17.18. 

“ The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost. whom 
the Father will send in my name, heshall teach 
you all things, aud bring all things to your remem- 
berance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” John 
14 ; 26. 


I have several texts of Scrip- 


IV. The Christian teacher must acquire 
a knowledge of the truth he would teach. 
I have said that the Sunday-school teacher 
is a teacher of Christian truth, he must be a 
Christian and have a spiritual discernment 
of the truth, and he must acquire a knowl- 
edge of the truth he would teach. He must 
have only one text-book. That is the only 
text-book and that is the only question-book ; 
and of lesson-books, it is the only lesson- 
book, and of all manuals for the use of the 
Sunday-school teacher in his Normal train- 
ing it is the one, all the rest are merely 
belps to tie understanding of this. The 
Suimday-school teacher must be able to con- 
sult the Bible; he must know to some ex- 
tent the evidences which support it; he 

quust know the history and principles of its 

construction so far as he can; he must un- 
derstand the laws of its interpretation ; he 
must have a general idea of its contents as 
to its historical elements and as to its doc- 
trinal scheme. It is not enough for the 
Sunday-school teacher to know the facts of 
the day, he must know the facts of the Bible 
in general. He must also see the true re- 
lation of the lesson of to-day to other parts 
of the Word of God. 

The teacher needs this knowledge of the 

truth for personal growth and comfort. 
Some say, our Sunday-school teachers do 
not want Normal-class training, all they 
want for teaching is to come to the knowl- 
ledge of the truth through the baptism of 
the Spirit; devoted, earnest Christians do not 
need so much argument. Some think they 
need not theological training, only want 
godly men who have spiritual discernment. 
Now what understanding is this of spiritual 
discernment? That of the keenest sort is 
not a substitute for the earnest study of the 
Word of God. Ability to read a book is 
not a substityte for the act of reading the 
book. The Sunday-school teacher who has 
spiritual illumination has just as much ne- 
cessity to study the Word of God as any 
one who studies it. It is a fact that the 
most eminently pious people are those who 
are the most diligent students of the Word 
of God; and to the spiritually minded, no- 
thing is unimportant or ypprofitable in the 
Bible. The details of geography, the biog- 
raphy, and the history, the archxology, the 
very Hebrew and Greek roots, have aspiritual 
value attached to them; and the man who 
is truly devoted finds in them only ihe 
power and presence of Christ. 

He needs it for purposes of instruction; 


’ 


he needs it to arrest the attention of his 
pupils. Boys love knowledge, our older 
girls love knowledge. Men and women love 
knowledge. The Sunday-school teacher 
who has pleniy of notes is enabled to 
gain the attention of his pupils. He 
needs it to retain the confidence of his 
pupils. ‘The Sunday-school teacher who 
go2s on Sunday before a class, ought to be 
able to teach as well, so far as the enthusi- 
asm and the theme are concerned, so far as 
the subject matter is concerned, as weil as 


| 
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the public school teacher. A boy ought 
not to draw the contrast between five days 
in the week and on Sunday; ought not to 
be made to trot down the aisle to ask where 
the lesson is to-day. “Our teacher wants 
to know where the lesson is?’ ( Laughter.) 
“Say, Johnny,” to another boy, winking, 
“how would you like that sort of thing in 
the public school?’ And the boy loses 
confidence in the teacher when the teacher 
does not come with something to give, and 
to put it in the manner and style thai will 
retain confidence as well as secure the at- 
tention of the pupil. You have perhaps 
heard the story of @ stammering man, in a 
community, by the name of Sam. One day 
Sam was standing in the store ofa neighbor, 
and he was heard to remark, “ Mr.—Mr.— 
Jenkins,—do—do you—do you know—how 
—how you can—sell twice as much oil—oil 
as youdo?” “No, how?” Sam: “ Why— 
why—by filling your measure.” (Laughter ) 

The Sunday-school teacher wants to 
know how to fill the measure. He needs it 
not only to hold the confidence and atten- 
tion but to thoroughly impart instruction. 
Now it is one thing to see, a3 we call it, con- 
version—to have a pupil converted; it is 
another thing to edify the converted pupil. 
A large part of our work is edification ; to 
build up in Christian theory, in Christian 
experience, in Christian character and con- 
duct those whom we teach. To do this we 
must be able to give the truth to them. I 
saw an old fellow converted at a meeting 
in Pennsylvania. He was a Dutchman and 
could not talk English at all. I believe in 
some places in that State they speak the 
German language extensively. This man 
was not able to talk English atall. The 
only thing he could say, and he said that 
with great eloquence and great emphasis, 
was “Glory,” “Amen.” Well, as you 
looked at the old fellow sitting down there, 
a new born soul into the kingdom of Christ, 
his face radiant with the light of heaven, 
and the words peeling from his lips—glory, 
amen! it was certainly an inspiration. He 
felt that salvation, bit I could not place 
that Dutchman down in front of a clase of 
boys, and have only this glory and amen 
ring through that class for half an hour; 
it would get tiresome. ( Laughter.) 


I don’t know any one else with more fire 
in his heart or more radiance in his face, 
but the more Scripture he learns, and the 
more he masters methods of teaching, the 
more power his face and his heart will have. 
We need instruction in the Sunday-school 
to-day by hearis baptized by the Holy 
Ghost, through intellects that are filled 
with knowledge, and through tongues that 
master speech, so that our pupils may be 
instructed in the Word of God. (Applause. ) 

Then the Sunday-school teacher needs 
this Bible knowledge in order to confirm the 
faith of his pupils. We live in an age of 
skepticism. I believe that the true way to 
confirm our young people in faith, in God, 
and to guard them against the heresies that 
abound is to bring them early to the cross of 
Christ. But thoughtful young Christians 
will sometimes have doubts, and it is not a 
wise way to say to a young man, “ No busi- 
ness to think that or ask that question.” 
There is a great difference between the hon- 
est doubt of the earnest, thoughtful man and 
the scornful, captious criticism of the man 
alienated from God; while I have no argu- 
ment with the man whose heart hates God 
and the truth of God, yet when an honest 
young man comes to me and says, “i am 
very mwuch troubled by a point they talk 
about in the shop; I know it it is right but 
I would like to see how it is right ;” then the 
Sunday-school teacher ought to remove that 
doubt as far as possible, and ¢hen by this 
thorough instructional method in the Sun- 
day-school we prepare them for the highest 
spiritual illumination. 

When this building was in process of con 
struction, for long days and months, perhaps 
before the building was finished, the plum- 
bers were laying the gas pipes up yonder 
and around there and arranging the fixtures, 
and after the job was all finished for weeks 
they had no tight here. Well one might 
say, that is a great waste of brass and time 
and money, and no light. Ifa man wantsa 
light in the hall he has got to bring in a 
candle. But there came a time when all 
things were ready and the right connections 
were nfade, and it needed only the touch of the 
the taper and the whole house was one blaze of 
light. The Sunday-school teacher lays the 
foundation, and when the connections are 
made and our instructed children brought 
under the power of God they mike a great 
deal better and stronger Christians than 
those never taught at all. So we need 
knowledge of that Word as well as spiritual 
insight, and should this discussion be con- 
tinued and earnest words be spoken on the 
subject of the consecration of the teacher, 
and spiritual power in the teacher, under- 
stand that every word that can be spoken in 
that direction I endorse emphatically, about 
the absolute necessity of this spiritual ele- 


(Concluded on page 349.) 
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UBJECT: A KING DESIRED. 





TEXT: 1 Sami. §:4-9. 





4. Then all the elders , rejected thee, but they 
of Israel gathered them- | have gree yy me, that 
selves together,and came | I should not reign over 
to Samuel unto Ramah. them, 

5. And said unto him, . According to all the 
Behold, thou art old, and | works which they have 
thy sons walk not In thy | done since the day that I 
ways; now make us a/| brought them up out of 
king to judge us like all | Egypt even unto this day, 
the nations wherewith they have for- 

6. But the thing dis- | saken me, and served 
pleased Samuel, when | other gods,so do they also 
they said, Give us a kin unto thee. 
to Judge us, And Samue 9%, Now therefore hear- 
prayed unto the Lorp. ken unto their voice: 

7. And the Loxp said | howbeit yet protest so- 
untoSamuel, Hearkenun- | lemnily unto them, and 
to the voice of the people | shew them the manner 
in all that they say unto | of the king that shall 
thee: for they have not | reign over them. 








ITH the lesson read Hosea 13: 9-11; 

and Acts 13:21. Recite the Golden 
Text, also Psalm 146:3. Give the situation 
of Ramah, and mention some things con- 
nected with it. How old was Samuel at 
this time? probably about sixty. What is 
meant by “Manner of the king’? (See 
verses 11-18.) 

THE CONNECTION. 


After the famous victory near Mizpeh, 
the Philistines not only vacated the terri- 
tories of Israel, but surrendered cities which 
had long been in their possession. Under 
the just and vigorous administration of 
Samuel treaties and alliances were formed, 
rivalries and mutual jealousies were removed 
and the tribes reunited into one nation. 
The land being at rest and free, the people 
turned to the pursuits and arts of peace, to 
the restoration of order, the development 
of their resources, and the establishment of 
their institutions, civil, sacred and literary. 
The vigor, energy and influence of the ruler 
were everywhere felt. After the capture of 
the ark, Samuel does not seem to have re- 
mained at Shiloh, but made his home at 
Ramah, where he erected an altar, and 
whither he also probably removed the ta- 
bernacle with a view to the public conveni- 
ence and greater efficiency in the discharge 
of his duties; he arranged a kind of circuit 
court, and visited annually Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Mizpeh, which with Ramah were the 
places where the court of quarter sessions 
was held for the administration of justice 
and the regulation of civil affairs. Thus 
for many years he carried on the work of 
reformation, and raised the nation to an 
enviable height of prosperity and power. 
But the burden of affairs and years began 
to be too heavy for him, and in an evil 
hour, notwithstanding the wa..‘~g exam- 
ple of the venerable Eli, he appointed his 
two sons as his lieutenants, or assistants, 
and sent them to Beersheba, on the borders 
of Philistia, to attend to matters in the 
South. The young men followed not in 
the way of their father. They were cove- 
tous, greedy and unjust, and sought to in- 
crease their riches by fraud, corruption and 
bribery. The people could obtain no redress 
for their wrongs, for justice was perverted, 
and iniquity sustained by a corrupt bench, 
Dissatisfaction became general, and a con- 
vention being held, a delegation of elders 
was chosen to visit the prophet at Ramah. 
The purpose and result of this deputation 
form the subject of 

THE LESSON, 


in which we have the demand of the elders ; 
the displeasure of the prophet; and the 
decision of the Lord. 

i, The Demand of the Elders. (4-5.) 

1. Their statement of facts. (a) The 
age of Samuel. Though at this time probably 
not more than threescore, yet, as he had at 
an early age entered upon public life, and 
had been abundant in iabor, he may have 
seemed more aged than he really was, and 
the ardor and vigor of his younger years 
may well be supposed to have abated. 

(6) The misconduct of his sons. «This is 
stated delicately but definitely. ‘‘ They walk 
not in thy ways.’’ Wert thou removed 
the results would be disastrous ; they are not 
fit to fill thy place or judge in Israel. In 
view of your growing infirmities and their 
protligacy we feel anxious about the future. 
Our foes, restrained now by the wisdom of 
your administration and the weight of your 
character, would, in the event of your de- 
cease, provoked by the follies and embol- 
dened by the weakness of your sons, rise up 
once more against us, and who would then 
tight our battles, maintain our liberties and 
defend our rights? 

2. Their proposal of a remedy. “ Make 
us a king,’’ who may organize and maintain 
a-strong military force, as all the nations 
around us do. In making this request they 








doubtless referred to the contingent pro- 
mises made by Moses in reference to the 
change of government contemplated (Deut, 
17: 14), and expressed their conviction that 
the time had now come; and they appealed 
to Samuel as their recognized ruler and an 
acknowledged prophet of God to do this for 
them. They were now exposed, notsimply, 
as in days of old, to the predatory incursions 
of wandering hordes of plunderers which 
might be met and driven out by a militia 
force called suddenly into the field, but they 
must hereafter’ contend with formidable 
leagues and powerful monarchies who 
could bring against them disciplined armies 
and well equipped cavalry and war-chariots, 
to contend with which the concentrated 
power and unity of a monarchical govern- 
ment would be more efficient; therefore, 
say they, set over us a king. 


II. The Displeasure of the Prophet. (6.) 


Their words wounded the old man to the 
quick and he was sorely hurt. The implied 
reference to his own failing powers, and 
the express charges against his unhappy 
sons, were as sharp arrows in his heart. He 
probably remonstrated with them and re- 
minded them of the greatness and might of 
their God-king, who had wrought so many 
deliverances for them in the past. But the 
elders insisted that the people demanded a 
change. The federal union of twelve distinct 
republics was not sufficiently close to sus- 
tain a vigorous central execution, and the 
virtual union of all under Samuel’s own 
sway had been so successful that they 
wished to confirm and perpetuate it. Other 
expedients might have been suggested which 
have since been found to remedy the diffi- 
culty referred to, but there were no instan- 
ces of that nature to be cited as examples 
then, and they saw around them only na- 
tions governed by kings or ruled by mon- 
archs. The prophet, perceiving that in this 
matter the people not only reflected upon 
him, but seemed to be setting aside the 
authority of God, carried his grief and 
trouble to the Lord. ‘Samuel prayed unto 
the Lord,” and we may infer the nature of 
his pleading from the answer vouchsafed. 
He bewailed before God his hard lot, that, 
after having spent his days in their service, 
and having by divine help done so much 
for them, he should now in his old age be 
rejected by Israel, and that ignoring their 
special relations to God as his people, they 
should seek to be like the heathen nations 
around them. What a noble exampleSam- 
uel here sets to all rulers, and all in author- 
ity, and to all in trouble of any kind. He 
prayed to the Lord. “Is any among you 
afflicted? let him pray.” (James 5:13; Psl. 
55: 22; Pal. 37: 5.) 

Ili. The Decision of the Lord, (7-9.) 


Samuel prayed that his own wounded, 
ruffied feelings might be composed and his 
judgment so enlightened that he might not 

e swayed by personal motives, and that he 
might ascertain the divine will in this mo- 
mentous crisis in the affairs of the nation. 
And the Lord heard and answered him. 

1. God condescendingly soothes the 
troubled heart of the suppliant. He 
reminds him that this request for a king 
like all the nations, was in the circumstan- 
ces a greater slight put upon their God-king 
than upon their prophet-ruler, and there- 
fore he need not feel so grieved because they 
overlooked his services, since they seemed 
to forget all that God had done for them. 
Surely the servant is not above his Lord. 
(Matt. 10: 24; John 15: 20.) 

2. God shows that this course was 
what might have been expected from 
their former conduct. Scarcely had they 
left Egypt till they murmured against 
their leader, and complained against their 
God; and how often had they rebelled 
against Moses in the wilderness, and from 
age to age had they cast off their allegiance 
to God and his servants. It is no new thing 
which has happened, though their dissatis- 
faction is expressed in a different form. 
They have in this matter rejected me, for- 
getting how often I have fought their bat- 
tles fur them (ask for instances), and al- 
though the appointment of a king will not 
wholly subvert the theocratic government, 
yet the existence of an earthly monarch will 
tend to obscure their views of their heavenly 
—— and lessen their sense of direct per- 
sonal dependence on him. 

3. God directs Samuel to grant their 
request under protest. In granting this 
petition of the people for a political revolu- 
tien, God did not abdicate his rights as 
sovereign. During the first and all succeed- 
ing reigns he directed and controlled the 
affairs of Israel by his prophets ; by Samuel 
while he lived, and by a long line of seers 
which followed him. 

In announcing the answer of the Lord to 
the people, Samuel failed not to warn them 
of what they might expect from the tyranny, 
oppression and exactions of their wilfully 
chosen kings. Still they obstinately insisted 
upon their demand. 

REMARKS, 


1. Wicked rulers are a great calamity 
to any people. The profanity of the sons 
of Eli, and the corruption of the sons of 
Samuel brought manifold evils on Israel. 
We should pray for all who are in authority 
over us. (1 Tim. 2: 1-3.) 

2. All trust in mere human wisdom 
aud power is vain. The multitude of the 
Midianites were as grasshoppers upon the 
plain, yet were they put to flight by three 





hundred men. The hosts of Assyria re- 
joiced in their strength around the walls of 
Jerusalem; in the morning they were all 
dead men. The Philistines came up in their 
pride against Israel at Aphek, and the 
thunder from heaven discomfited them. 

3. God should be consulted in politi- 
cal as well as all other affairs. He is 
king over all nations, He putteth down one 
and setteth another up. Itis by him that 
princes rule and judges decree justice. Ty- 
ranny and oppression would cease; anarchy, 
insurrection and violent revolutions would 
find no place if the mind of God were 
sought in all public undertakings. When 
rulers and men high in office in all their 
perplexity go to God in prayer they will be 
guided to wise issues. 

4. God condescends to the weakness 
of his servants. He consoled Samuel’s 
wounded feelings, and gave him grace to act 
a most magnanimous part in trying circum- 
stances. With the consciousness of God’s 
approval we can dispense with the praise of 
men. (Give other instances of special an- 
swers to prayer.) 

5. In the eager pursuit of their own 
desires, many virtually reject God. This 
is done when we seek to obtain what is con- 
trary to his will, or when we would strive 
to be independent of him, or when we make 
the practice of others the measure of our 
duty to the neglect of the Word of God. 
We should be like Christ, not likethe men 
of the world around us. (Rom. 12: 2.) 


REVIEW. 


Samuel’s home, character, labors, age. 
His sons, their appointment, conduct. The 
elders, who, whither, for what purpose, their 
request, reasons for it. Samuel’s feelings, 
their cause, his recourse. His prayer, its 
answer, in ceference to himself, to God, to 
the people, what Samuel was to do. Give 
each of the practical remarks. 





GOLDEN TEXT. 





IT IS BETTER TO TRUST IN 
THE LORD 1HAN TO PUT 
CONFIDENCE IN PRINCES. 

—Psalm 118: 9. 











The Primary Departe: it 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 
Topic: 
A King Desired. 
Golden Text: 
It is better to trust in the Lord than to put con- 
fidence in Princes. 
Narrative: 
Ingratitude of the People. 


Leading Thought: 
Rejecting God. 


Studies for Teachers: 
What they Desired, 1 Sam. 8: 1-22. 
Samuel’s Words, 1 Sam. 12: 6-12. 
Thunder in Harvest-time, 1 Sam. 12 : 16-25. 
Blessedness of God’s own People, Deut. 28: 1-14. 
King of Zion, John 12: 12-15. 
King See. Luke 23: 1-12. 
His Robe, Crown, Title, Mark 15 : 1-32. 








NORMAL HINTS. 


HIS is one of the few lessons which seem 

difficult to make interesting and practi- 
cal to little ones. But if they are familiar 
with the history of the Jews up. to this 
time, it must not be omitted. The utmost 
care will be needful to simplify the subject, 
and at the same time arouse some thought 
upon the action of the people. Try to get 
some expression from the children as to 
the lack of gratitude and trust in God's care 
when he had watched and guided so long. 
Make it plain that in asking an earthly 
king they rejected God. Bring out the fact 
that God afterwards came in the person of 
his beloved Son and they rejected him. 
Make the application that every heart will 
have its king, and that all who take the 
world and its enjoyments for their ruling 
design and purpose reject Christ. For some 
classes, who could appreciate it, a valuable 
principle to inculcate is one of true patriot- 
eel ne gg that ours is a land of relig- 
ious liberty. For such give illustrations of 
the tyranny of heathen princes, the slavish 
degradation of such nations, and the bless- 
edness of ‘‘the people whose God is the 
Lord.” 

In the multiplicity of valuable exposi- 
tions on the lessons, many Primary-class 
teachers desire more to know how than what 
to teach ; therefore many questions are given 
as only suggestions, from which each teacher 
can best select, arrange, or still further sim- 
plify according to the knowledge or capacity 
of the scholars. 

Question upon the life of Samuel—as a 
child, as a judge, as a prophet chosen of God, 
and to whom God revealed his will. Call 
out the fact that the people asked him to 

ray for them—he was an intercessor, one 
etween them and God. 

Question upon last lesson. What did 
Samuel bring as an offering? What trouble 
were the people in? How did God deliver 
them? Samuel was now an old man ; his 
home was at Ramah, where his father and 
mother used to live, not far from Jerusalem. 
He was getting too old to go about as he 





had done, going as judge to many places in 
all that country. So he had made his two 
sons judges, to go in his place and sit at the 
gates of the cities where people could come 
to them to settle all their troubles in busi- 
ness or religion. God had said the people 
should have such judges, but they were to 
decide fairly for everybody, the poor as well 
as the rich, and not to be paid to help one 
side more than another. But Samuel’s sons 
were not holy men, they loved to get money 
better than to do right. Do you think the 
people could trust such judges? No wonder 
they talked it over and were not satisfied, 
for they wanted something better than this 
before Samuel died. So they sent the elders 
to Samuel’s home in Ramah, and told him 
plainly that he was now an old man and 
that his sons were wicked. It was astrange 
thing they wanted—instead of judges they 
asked for a king. 

Who told Moses that he had chosen Israel 
to be a people unto himself? Who brought 
them out of Egypt? What became of Pha- 
raoh and his hosts? How were the Israel- 
ites guided in the wilderness? Who gave 
them the land he had promised? 

Now they came to the old prophet of God 
and asked a king like the nations around 
them. What could Samuel do? His heart 
was troubled. What did his mother do 
when she was in sorrow? What do you 
think Samuel would do before he answered 
the people? Remember the example of 
Samuel and the promise of God. Whenever 
you are not sure what to say or do, pray— 
ask God to give you wisdom. Will he do it? 
We have his sure promise, “it shall be 
done.” (Have class repeat and explain to 
them James 1:5.) God answered Samuel ; 
told him not to feel that they were tired of 
him as their judge and prophet; but they 
were tired of God as their ruler and king. 
Had they ever been tired of serving God 
before? Had they tried being like the 
heathen around them? Had they ever been 
ungrateful to God? God told Samuel to 
listen to them; to tell them all the trouble 
they would bring on themselves; how a 
king would rule; but if they still wanted, 
let them have a king. 

Did you ever see a baby dance and jump, 
and reach out its little hands to catch the 
gas-light or the blaze of the lampor candle? 
How mamma holds him back and says, ‘‘ No! 
No! it will burn.” Does baby understand ? 
So a little child was doing, and the father 
said, ‘*‘ Let him have it and teach him a les- 
son—if he burns his fingers he will not 
want the blaze again.”” That was the very 
way God did. Samuel told the people how 
it would be, but they did not believe. 
‘“No!”’ they said, “‘ we will have a king; 
we want to be like the nations around us; 
have a king to wear a crown, sit on a 
throne and judge us, go in his chariot be- 
fore us, and fight our battles with our ene- 
mies.” . 

Who fought for them in the thunder? 
Who lead them with Gideon? Was that 
the way to thank God for his help? This 
is a sad lesson, the same story in a different 
way of what sin brings. What is it? They 
did not want God to reign over them. This 
is what they did when they wanted a king— 
(write on the board) 





REJECTED GOD. : 
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(Explain the word rejected.) God had often 
told them the blessedness of being his peo- 
ple and had proved it by his help. Were 
they wise or foolish? Don't you suppose 
Samuel tried to persuade them not to give 
up God? God himself showed his dis- 
pleasure, for as Samuel talked he said, 
** Now stand aside and see what the Lord 
will do before your eyes.”’ 

It was in June, the time of the wheat- 
harvest; in that country it does not rain 
from May until September, and thunder at 
that season is not heard. But Samuel said, 
‘Is it not wheat-harvest to-day? I will 
call unto the Lord, and heshall send thunder 
and rain ; that ye may perceive and see that 
your wickedness is great . . . in asking you 
a king.” 

The Lord sent the thunder and the rain. 
Do you wonder that the people were afraid ? 
They began then to learn the lesson God 
went on to teach for five hundred years. It 
is all in our Golden Text. (Have it recited.) 
They had many kings and much sorrow. 

More than one thousand years later a 
man rode into Jerusalem, in the midst of 
many people, who waved branches and 
sang Hosannah and called him King. But 
only a few days after the multitude crowded 
around him in the judgment hall, while 
he was being tried, for they said, *‘He called 
himself a King of the Jews.’ Who was it? 

The Jews still desired a king, but one who 
should live in splendor like Solomon, one 
who would fight their battles and make 
them free from the Romans who ruled over 
them. Jesus went about among the poor, 
the sick, the humble, healing broken hearts, 
the blind, the deaf, the lame; forgiving sin 
and setting up the kingdom of God his 
Father in hearfs which loved him. Is he 
the King your heart desires? 


What did the crowd do? Just as the 


REJECTED CHRIST. 
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They mocked him, put on a purple robe, a 
crown of thorns on his head, and when they 
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had nailed him on the cross, wrote a title 
and put it over his head: -‘ The King of the 
Jews.”’ 

When Israel rejected God how did he 
show his displeasure? When they crucified 
his Son there was darkness and an earth- 
quake. God did rule over Israel, though the 
people desired an earthly king. He is our 
maker and ruler, but too many do not give 
their service to him. Christ was rejected by 
the multitude, but he rose from the grave 
and went to heaven, and while angels sang 
‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, let the 
King of Glory in,” he sat down at the right 
hand of the Father on his throne. If we 
will love and praise him here, we shall at 
last all join forever in the songs which shall 
hail him as ‘“‘ King of kings and Lord. of 
lords.”’ 

Sing, ‘‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.”’ 





DAILY HOME READINGS, 


Monday—Hosea 13: 1-11. 
Tuwesday—Luke 6 : 11-19. 
Wednesday—Matthew 10: 24-33. 
Thursday—Luke 19 : 14-27. 
Friday—1 Samuel 8: 11-18. 
Saturday—Psalm 106 : 7-21. 
Sunday—1 Samuel 8: 1-9. 








THE COMMENTARY. 


1 Samuel 8: 4-9. 





4. Gathered: This was evidently the general 
council or assembly of the nation. The 
limited and occasional authority of the 
judges, the disunion and jealousy of the 
tribes, under the administration of those 
rulers, had been creating a desire for a united 
and permanent form of government, while 
the advanced age of Samuel, ther with 
the risk of his death happening in the then un- 
settled state of the people, was the occasion 
of caliing forth an expression of this desire 
now.—Jamieson, 

5. Thy sons: As we do not find that either 
Goa or the people censured Samuel, for mak- 
ing his sons judges, we may infer that he had 
properly educated them, and that they were 
qualified for the office, and were appointed to 
it for the good and by the approbation of the 
people. It is probable the people in general, 
and especially the superior persons, were 
grown weary of being ruled by pious judges 
and prophets, raised up by God to reform re- 
ligion, so that the misconduct of Samuel’s 
sons merely served them for an occasion of 
proposing this measure to Samuel.—Scott. 

6. Displeased Sammel: Personal and family 
feelings might affect his views of this public 
movement. But his dissatisfaction arose 
chiefly from the fate meaty change being revo- 
lutionary in its character.—Jamieson. 

A king: God designed them a king, a 
man after his own heart;“but they would 
anticipate God’s council and have one now.— 
Henry. 

7. They have rejected me: They could 
not by their requisition have rejected the Lord, 
if he had not stood in the relation of asupreme 
political head to Israel, for they made no pro- 
posal of renouncing subjection to him in any 
other respect. They did not desire a change 
in their worship, nor ask a new code of civil 
laws. Their demand was limited to an altera- 
tion in the executive form of government.— 
Jamieson, 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons.) 








BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





ISRAEL’s Postrion ILLUstRATED.—Israel was in 
the position of a boat which has been borne 
down a swift stream into the very suction of the 
rapids. The best would be that she should be 
put back; but if it be too late for this then the 
best is that there should be in her a strong arm 
and a steady eye to keep her head straight. And 
thus it was with Israel. She plunged down the fall 
madly, rashly, wickedly; but under Samuel’s con- 
trol steadily.—Rev. F. W. Robertson. 


ReJectine THE HeaveNLy KiNG. (v.7)-Hear this War- 
rior-king,jstanding, as he did of old, before Joshua 
with a sword drawn in his hand, and asking eacn 
of us individually, “Art thou with Me or against 
Me?” (Josh. 5: 13.) Reader! have you ever pon- 
dered all that is comprehended in the reality— 
“ aGarnst Him?"—J. R. MacDuff. ‘i 

Tae Girrs or THe Heaventy King. (Contrast 1 
Sam. 8: 1j}-18.)—The subjects of this Divine Prince 
receive The double boon of having their na‘ures 
changed as well as their sins pardoned; or as this 
is briefly but beautifully stated by St. Peter in his 
address before the Jewish Council, “Him hath 
God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and for- 
giveness of sins.” (Acts 5: 31.)}—J/. R. MacDuff. 


Our Kine Atso.—Does the personal question 
here occur, “ How are we to become the subjects 
of this exalted Sovereign? What is the passport of 
admission into His royal favor and within His pa- 
lace-gates? Have we to fight our way to it, like des- 
perate men, through blood and death? Have we in 
our own strength to scale inaccessible ramparts 
before reaching the city of the great King?” Lis 
ten to the words of the beloved disciple, ‘‘As 
many as received Him to them gave He power (or 
the right) to become the Sons of God, even to them 
that believe on His name.” (John 1: 12.)—J. R 
Mac Duff. : 

Isparw’s Heavexty King. (v.7.)—As an earthly 
king has subjects, so has our heavenly King. His 
meédiatorial sway is indeed, in one sense, univer- 
sal: ** His kingdom ruleth over all ;” ‘* All things 
were created,” not only by Him, but “for Him.” 
(Col. 1; 16-17.) His true subjects, however, are 
composed of the Church, which he hath redeemed 
with his blood: chosen by him “ before the foun- 








dation of the world.” (Ephes.1: 4.) “Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel, for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people, and hath raised up an horn 
(horn, the type of kingly rule) of salvation for us 
in the house of his servant David.” (Luke 1 : 69.)— 
J. R. MacDuff. 


Eartaty Kines Besive tae Divine Krine.—Napo- 
leon said in his last days, “I shall soon be in my 
grave. Such isthe fate of great men. So it was with 
the Ceesars and Alexander. And I, too, am forgot- 
ten; and the Marengo conqueror and emperor is a 
college theme. My exploits are tasks given to pu- 

ils by their tutor, who sits in judgment over me. 
Pidie before my time; and my dead body, too, 
must return to the earth, and beeome food for 
worms. Behold the destiny now at hand ot him 
who has been called the great Napoleon! What an 
abyss between my great misery and the eternal 
reign of Christ, who is proclaimed, loved, and 
adored, and whose kingdom is extending over all 
the earth.” 





THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B, ATCHINSON, 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“IT IS BETTER TO 
TRUST IN THE LORD 
THAN TO PUT 
CONFIDENCE IN PRINCES.” 

a 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


ISRAEL'S EMAND. 
SAMUEL ISPLEASED. 
Gop [ISHONORED 
Gop’s ECISION. 





20: 
AN UNWISE CHOICE. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
SAMUEL'S EARNEST PRAYER. 
SOLEMN ROTEST. 





WISE JUDGE NSULTED. 
DIVINE KING GNORED. 
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LESSONS. 


OD OFTEN PUNISHES MEN BY 
[VING THEM WHAT THEY WISH. 


“rat REJECT fim” 


CHOOSE YE 





S-nares J-oy. 
A-ccursed E-ternal rest. 
T-rouble OR S-alvation. 
A-ll evil U-sefulness. 
N-o peace S-uccess. 
WHICH P 





70: 
A SOLEMN TRUTH, 


ALL MUST RiSrsc. CHRIST! 


EJECT 





SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


LEADING. 
ROVUCATION. 
RAYER. 
ERMISSION. 
ROTEST. 


Burlington, Iowa. &. €. We. 





LESSON BULLETIN. 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1875. 
6. May 9. Ruth and Naomi. 
tuth 1: 16-22, 
- May 16. A Praying Mother. 
1 Samuel 1: 21-28. 
8. May 23. The Child Samuel. 


1 Samuel 3: 1-10. 
9. May 30. The Death of Eli. 

1 Samuel 4: 12-18. 
10. June 6. Samuel the Judge. 

1 Samuel 7: 5-12. 
ll. Jume 13. A King Desired. 

1 Samuel 8: 4-9, 


12. June 20. Saul Chosen. 


1 Samuel 10: 17-24. 
13. June 27. REVIEW: Samuel’s Part- 


ing Words. 1 Samuel 12: 20-25, 














EDUCATED WHILE EDUCATING. 


{An Article for Young Mothers and for Teachers. } 





BY MRS. E, PRENTISS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


N nine cases out of ten, conflicts with 
children, young or old, grow out of 
mismanagement on the part of parents 
and teachers; the idea of a battle be- 
tween one who is full of the charity en- 
joined in the Word of God, and any sub- 
ordinate, whether child, pupil or servant, 
would be ludicrous were it not so pain- 
ful. In a well-ordered Christian home 
such scenes do not occur. Why? Let 
us see. Here is a house full of interest- 
ing children. The father believes in the 
law, but not in the gospel. A boy six or 
eight years old is guilty of a falsehood. 
His father denounces the fault in a trans- 
port, of what he believes to be, righteous 
indignation. “And now, John,” he con- 
tinues, “go up stairs and to bed, and in 
that bed you will pass the next seven 
days and nights. I will not have a liar 
in my house.” This is no fancy sketch, 
but a recital of an actual event. John 
crept away to his bed, and the mother 
remained behind to remonstrate. ‘ You 
will lose your boy,” she pleads, “if you 
carry on this severity through a whole 
week. The confinement and the sense of 
degradation will demoralize him. He 
may never tell another lie, but he will 
never love you again. As soon as he is 
old enough to break away from you he 
will do it.” 

“Let him go, then; the sooner liars 
leave my house the better.” 

Through the awful week that followed, 
this mother was not allowed to visit her 
imprisoned boy, and, when he came forth, 

ale, languid, his spirit crushed, his 

eart broken, he wasaruin. In a very 
few years the maternal prophecy was 
fulfilled ; he broke away from his home, 
and was soon lost in the great ocean of 
life. This case is somewhat extreme. 
But, take another. The lad has a habit 
of telling falsehoods, and his father has 
a habit of whipping him for it. On one 
of these occasions, the boy said: “ Father, 
you love to whip me.” “Yes,” was the 
reply, ““I do dove to whip you.” What 
sort of relations will exist between these 
when there has been eight or ten years 
more of such mistaken harshness ? 

Now, take a third case; another fact : 

The eldest son of the household was 
guilty of an untruth. His father took 
him gently by the hand, led him to his 
study, drew him close up to his loving 
heart, and said, “O Harry, how came 
you to tell that lie?” and he shed tears 
of sorrow that%such a sin had crept into 
hishome. Then he went on, “I know 
how you came to do it; you have in- 
herited your father’s evil heart, and only 
God can cure it.” Then they knelt 
down together, and in that house the 
father gained his boy. No more false- 
hood, no more self-will, never a quarter 
of a minute’s trouble ever after. 

The difficulty lies here: children are 
treated as kings and queens as long as 
they exhibit no individuality or depravity, 
and then the pendulum swings the 
other way. ‘“ Whata boy youare!” “I 
never saw such a girl!” “Stop that this 
instant, you naughty child!” 

Or, later, at school, the same spirit 
goes on in the teacher. Perbaps there 
is here and there one who, when a boy 
is in fault, puts his hand kindly on his 
shoulder, and says to him, “My dear 
boy, don’t indulge yourself in this bad 
habit. You wrong yourself by it more 
than you do me. Come, now, don’t you 
see, | am one of your best friends, and it 
positively hurts me when you go astray.” 
But, is there not a vast deal of quite the 
reverse? Is not Smith marched out and 
ignominiously flogged before all the other 
fellows? Is not Jones seized by the 
shoulders, and shaken and worried as a 
dog shakes and worries a bit of cloth he 
has picked up in the street? 

Ask a great many fathers what they 
are doing for the education of their chil- 
dren, and the reply will be, “Oh, every- 
thing. I give them the best of school- 
ing—the best the land affords.” 

‘“* Ts the Bible read in these schools?” 

“T don’t know ; I suppose it is.” 

“Ts your boy’s teacher a pure man, 
always holding up a high standard of the 
kind of stainlessness boys need ?” 

“Oh—why, yes; I presume so.” 

“Has your son ever been angrily 
flogged or rudely shaken by his teacher ?” 

“Dear me, I really do not know. I 
hope not.” 








Here the mother puts in a word : 

“Our John is as pure as any girl. It 
makes no difference whether his teacher 
tones him up or not.” 

Indeed? Let us hear what his teacher 
says about that fond mother; “ You have 
never had the courage and dignity and 
good sense to instruct your son in mat- 
ters he is curious about, and would learn 
if you tied him to your apron-string 
never so tight.” 

“John Smith?” says his teacher; 
“John Smith is going to the bad as fast 
as he can run. [ have just found out 
that smooth-faced fellow, and have 
tried to make him disgusted with him- 
self. I may save him; I will if I can. 
But I get no co-operation from his pa- 
rents. His father thinks that if he feeds, 
and clothes, and houses him, and pays 
his bills, he is performing his whole 
duty; and, as to his mother—well, we 
won’t go into that.” 


Now, it is a fact, that teachers have far 
more reason to complain of parents than 
parents of teachers. Home influence is 
profound. It is the atmosphere in which 
the child draws every breath for years. 
Some headstrong, self-willed characters 
there are that resist parental influence, 
and carve out their own destinies. But 
this is the exception, not the rule. If, 
when a boy or girl leaves the fireside to 
enter the school-room, the child is not 
pure, refined, truthful, conscientious, 
amenable to authority, there was some- 
thing wrong at that fireside. Either it 
has been left too much in charge of ser- 
vants, or it has learned wrong lessons 
from the parents themselves. Lessons 
not deliberately taught, yet traced as with 
the point of a diamond. 


It may here be objected that children 
do not come into this world as sheets of 
white paper which can be turned into 
whatever epistles parents and teachers 
please. It is perfectly true that this is 
not the case. Children are made before 
they are born, and can only be modified, 
not transformed, by human hands. But 
there is parental responsibility before an 
infant sees the light of day, for which 
account must be given hereafter. If a 
father and mother live lives of unbridled 
animal gratification of any sort, their 
children will enter on a tempting, evil 
world with just such passions and appe- 
tites. If they are ill-tempered, vindic- 
tive, selfish, they will see these qualities 
repeated in their boys and girls. If, on 
thegother hand, they are temperate, self- 
controlled, keeping all carnal, all selfish, 
all angry passions “ under,” there will 
cluster around the family hearthstone a 
race of youthful beings of like cast; not 
yet educated, not yet perfect, but the care 
and society of whom is delightful. But 
the first-born child is often the trouble- 
some one; it often begins life at a disad- 
vantage. Its youthful parents have not 
learned how intimately its physical and 
moral nature is connected with theirown; 
they attain this knowledge by seeing 
their unlovely traits reappear in their 
offspring, and so, while educating, they 
need themselves to be educated into wiser 
fathers, better mothers. 


This paper gives only a glance at truths 
on which parents and teachers may find 
it well to reflect. There is room for only 
one more illustration of what has been 
already said. As a stream cannot rise 
above its fountain, so children do not 
rise above the standard held up at home 
or at school. Parents and teachers must 
be what they would have their boys and 
girls to be. What they preach they must 
practice. If home is a pandemonium, 
devils incarnate will emerge from it. If 
it is a little heaven below, the best man- 
hood, the best womanhood will proceed 
thence. , And if our schools are in un- 
disciplined hands; if our’ teachers are 
listless, impassive, engaged in the deli- 
cate, responsible work of instructing 
human beings merely to make a living, 
the sooner we find it out the better. 
What we want for our children is, as 
teachers are benefactors of the race, true 
men, true women, bringing all their 
energies to the task of lifting up, helping 
on the hearts and minds they have such 
power to impress. 


If it is asked whence the inspiration 
for such high-toned life as that which 
these pages try to suggest is to come, the 
reply is short and decisive. Let it come 
from the Word of God, where spotless 
purity, complete self-control, and every 

ift and every grace are enjoined, in 
anguage beside which the human lan- 
guage falters and becomes silent.— The 
Brooklyn Journal of Education, 
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In another issue we shall give a brief 
outline of the discussions on the topics 
before the Baltimore Convention on the 
first and second days. We have already 
presented our sketch of the third day’s 
proceedings. 





WE announce with unfeigned sorrow 
the sudden death of the Rev. Erwin 
House, A. M. of Cincinnati, Ohio, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, conductor of the admirable Sun- 
day-schcol Department in that journal, 
author of the “Sunday-School Hand 
Book,” and in every way an earnest, pro- 
minent Sunday-school worker in his 
State. He was in attendance upon the 
Baltimore Cenvention, in apparent usual 
health. He died of heart disease. 





Tue fifty-first anniversary of the 
American Sunday-School Union was 
celebrated in New York City on the 
evening. of May 18. A brilliant audi- 
ence, composed of some of the most in- 
fluential citizens of New York, honored 
the occasion. The Hon. Wm. E. Dodge 
presided. Quite a number of the Officers 
and Managers of the Society were present 
from Philadelphia. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, the Rev. Wm. P. 
Paxson, of Missouri, the Rev. Drs. John 
Cotton Smith, of New York and Henry 
Martyn Scudder of Brooklyn and the Rev. 
Dr. Manning of England. The singing of 
the children led by Prof. Perkins was 
grandly dane. Mr. F. H. Wisewell, 
superintendent of the New York Depart- 
ment, is to be congratulated. It was the 
first official visit of the Society, in ity an- 
niversary exercises, to New York, and 
the reception it met was warm and hearty, 
such as to do credit to the city and 
greatly to encourage all the lovera of this 
grand, national, catholic Sunday-school 
Society. 





STEPHEN PAXSON. 





\ HO has not heard his name? Prob- 
/Y ably no man living has organized 
as many Sunday-schools, He is well 
called “ Father” since he is the founder 
of at least 1,300 Sabbath-schools into 
which over 70,000 children have been 
gathered. His portrait honors our pages. 
The brief sketch of his life and labors we 
find in the semi-centennial report of 
The American Sunday-School Union, in 
whose service “ Father’ Paxson has la- 
bored so faithfully for so many years. 
The sketch is written by himself, as fol- 
lows: 

“My father died when I was young. I 
was raised by strangers; was troubled 
with a stoppage in my speech, which 
caused my education to be neglected. 
Consequently, I grew up to manhood 
illiterate, ignorant and wild, when 
I married a good, religious girl, set- 
tled in western Illinois, and was _per- 
suaded to attend Sunday-school by my 
eldest child, a daughter in her ninth 
year. I never had been in Sunday-school 


before, and was greatly astonished when 
I found out what a Sunday-school was. I 
became a scholar, and soon a teacher, 
and in less than four weeks after I en- 
tered the school, I sought and obtained a 
hope of eternal life. I then felt it m 

duty to take a class of boys, and teac 

them God’s Word the best I knew how. 
This I did for nearly four years, at the 
expiration of which time I felt a strong 
desire to gather in other children, as this 





was the only Sunday-school in the county 
at this time. My brethren in the church 
discouraged me very much, telling me I 
wanted to become popular and run for 
some office, when such a thing had never 
entered my mind. SolI cut loose from 
all my advisers except my Heavenly 
Father, who always advises his children 
right, and started my first Sunday-school 
in what was called “‘ Egypt,” some five 
miles from where I lived. I was superin- 
tendent for one year. That school has 
never stopped, although it has been more 
than thirty years since it was started, 
and a large church has grown out of that 
school, and at least two ministers of the 
gospel have gone out from that school, 
and are now preaching the glad tidings 
of salvation. I soon after started some 
eight or ten other Sunday-schools that 
are still in existence. These schools are 
all in Scott county, Illinois. The teach- 
ers would of en come to me for advice, 
and wanted to know more fully how to 
teach God’s Holy Word: they besought 
me so earnestly for information, that af- 
ter due reflection it occurred to me to 
have them all come to one place, and 
there spend one or two days together in 
talking and praying for wisdom to guide 
and direct us, This was the first Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Convention, perhaps, 
that was ever held in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. I had never heard of one be- 
fore. The convention did us all good. I 
became so anxious for Sunday-school in- 
formation that I talked Sunday-school to 
all I met. I was directed to the venera- 
ble John Adams, the father of Dr. Adams 
of New York City, and oh, what a blessed 
thing it was to meet with that good man! 
From him I learned more Sunday-school 
than from all the men I had ever met 
before. He came to my Sunday-school, 
and talked, lectured and prayed. He in- 
structed parents, teachers and children, 
and, without my knowledge, recom- 
mended me to the American Sunday- 
School Union as a suitable person to 
travel as a Sunday-school missionary. 
After many struggles and trials, I ac- 
cepted my first commission, April 22, 
1848, from Mr. A. W. Corey, then Agent 
of the Depository in St. Louis. I labored 
with all the power I possessed from that 
time up to 1868, when I was placed in 
charge of the Depository in St. Louis. 
Nor did my missionary labors stop there. 
I still continued to embrace every oppor- 
tunity, though not reported to the Society. 

“Number of schools organized up to 
1868, where none had ever been: In Mis- 
souri, 278; Illinois, 1036; total, 1314. 
Number of scholars, 70.125; teachers, 
13,280; schools aided, 1747; schools or- 
ganized and aided, 3061; scholars in 
schools organized aud aided, 131,260. 

“ Many large and flourishing churches 
have grown out of these schools: Evan- 
gelical churches,—for no other churches 
grow out of union schools organized by 
missionaries of the American Sunday- 
School Union: and I earnestly believe 
that the American Sunday-School Union 
has done and is still doing more to estab- 
lish evangelical Christianity inthe Valley 
of the Mississippi than any other society 
in our country, and may the blessing of 
God rest on the noblest institution of our 
country and age.” 


“ Father” Paxson is perpetuating his 
Sunday-school career in the person of his 
son, the Rev. William P. Paxson, who is 
one of the most energetic and efficient 
missionaries of the same National Society 
and superintendent of its South Western 
Department. 





As A matter of universal interest, we 
would say to Sunday-school workers that 
the full report of the Baltimore Interna- 
tional Convention, in handsome pamph- 
let form, 164 pp., will be issued late in 
June, and that the subscriptions have 
come in so liberally that the Executive 
Committee will be able to reduce the 
price and give at least from three-and 
one-half, possibly four, copies, to the 
dollar. Single copies by mail, post paid, 
for forty cents, the postage being ten 
cents. Orders should be addressed at 
once to Wm. F. Sherwin, Editor and Bu- 
siness Manager, 48 Orchard &t., Newark, 
N. J.—Editors of all religious papers in 
the United States and Canada will do the 
Sunday-school cause good service by an- 
nouncing the above. 








THE MATTER OF CLASSIFYING. 


T is a rare thing to find a Sunday- 
school which shows that it is thor- 
oughly organized, and that each wheel 
and cog has its proper relation to all 
other wheels in the machine. In most 
of our schools teachers are found enjoy- 
ing a place into which they stumbled at 
some time more or less remote or recent. 
Their classes are grouped according to 
the fancies of the individuals who com- 
pose them, or the haphazard direction of 
a teacher or superintendent. Such a con- 
dition of things is not only unfavorable 
to the best results for the individual and 
the school, but while it lasts is a bar to 
any real success of the school as a whole. 
So long as our Sunday-schools are con- 
ducted on the plan of “elective affini- 
ties” there will not be much thorough 
study or real progress. How long could 
a public school or seminary be carried 
on with such a lack of organization? 


With the adoption of Uniform Les- 
sons and other advances in our Sunday- 
school work, there is an increasing de- 
mand for attention to this matter of or- 
ganization. A great number of men, 
thrown together, do not constitute an 
army. They are a mere mob or crowd, 
until they are organized and put into 
ranks and under discipline. The time 
is, we think, not far distant when we 
shall only apply the title, “‘ Bible-school” 
or “Sabbath-school”, to a collection of 
persons, old and young, as have an or- 
ganization or keeping with the objects 
in view, and calculated to promote real 
progress in Bible knowledge and in the 
practice of Christian life. 


The best way to get and keep a hold 
on the young is to give them real work 
to do and train them in the best method 
of doing it well. Some one may say that 
an attempt to make such a radical change 
as would be required in most Sunday- 
schools, by insisting on a proper classifi- 
cation, would reduce the numbers and 
cut down the school at a fearful rate. To 
this we reply, that this might be the best 
thing which could happen for the good 
of the cause. Gideon’s band was stronger 
and nearer to victory when cut down to 
three hundred than when it covered the 
hills 32,000 strong. The Sunday-school 
shows that it has a wonderful vitality by 
accomplishing what it has in the face of 
all the hindrances which encumber it. 
What may we not expect if this vital 
energy is put under proper culture? The 
time for estimating success by “ counting 
noses’ has passed, and the day is at hand 
when those who sustain and carry ona 
school must point to their work asa 
proof of their claims to a name and to 
confidence. 


The superintendent, after studying the 
material in his school as thoroughly as 
possible, and arranging his teachers from 
the infant-class to the teacher’s class, 
should assign pupils to each class, giving 
suitable attention to age, attainments in 
knowledge and character. A classifica- 
tion would be proper and successful 
under one teacher, which would bea 
failure under another. In our day-schools 
the teacher has only to grade his pupils 
by their ability to answer certain ques- 
tions, and thus progress in one or several 
studies; but in Sunday-schools other 
considerations must have weight, or else 
serious blunders will be made. If a 
Sunday-school were made up entirely of 
the members of Christian families all of 
whom would have similar advantages at 
home, the case would be different; but 
one great object in our Sunday-schools is 
to introduce the unevangelised masses 
into the school, and therefore it must be 
organized and carried on with reference 


to their presence and their needs, as well 
as for others, 

When a Sabbath-school has once 
started with a really efficient organiza- 
tion, it will be comparatively easy to 
keep it working in this way. There may 
be a system of promotion from one de- 
partment to another, or from class to 
class which will encourage diligence and 
faithfulness on the part of pupils, For 
certain divisions and classes there might 
be a yearly examination in which certain 
attainments in Bible history, geography, 


biography or doctrines would be required 
to insure promotion. 

The idea of study and steady weekly 
work should be kept before every teacher 
and pupil, and as far as possible this 
should lead into a regular course in which 
stages of progress and degrees of attain- 
ment are marked by place and class. 
There should be certain classes into 
which no one could get admission unless 
he had first earned it by faithful study 
and work. While the offer of prizes in 
almost every form is pernicious in a Sun- 
day-school, such opportunities as we have 
spoken of would be a healthful stimulus 
to honest effort. 

The superintendent will often find it 
desirable to change teachers, in view of 
the qualifications of the teachers them- 
selves, or the wants and peculiar condi- 
tion of the classes of which they have 
charge. Class A may need the service of 
a teacher who is in charge of class B, 
while the teacher of class A may be all 


that is required for class B. The comfort 
of the teachers of these classes, as well 
as the best interests of the classes, de- 
mands that the teachers be exchanged. 
While the superintendent should make 
the change, of course he is called to do 
it judiciously and in such a way as to se- 
cure the assent of all so far as practica- 
ble. We knew a case recently in which 
three little girls, each of whom received 
careful Christian training at home, formed 
a class under a teacher who was a rela- 
tive. They were familiar with her at 
their homes and knew her in social life 
so well that she found it very hard to 
secure their attention after her most 
careful and prayerful efforts. A teacher 
of an adjoining class having had better 
qualification to teach could take that 
class without the least discomfort, while 
the one spoken of could teach hers to 
great advantage. The watchful superin- 
tendent must watch the school, and by a 
wise forethought in arranging or in 
changing a teacher or a pupil he can often 
secure the best results and avoid great 
discomfort, if not loss to the school. 

We would like to see the plan on which 
some school has tested the best or better 
method of classification together with the 
results of such plan. Some years ago it 
was said that the Sunday-school ot the 
church of which the Rev. Thomas Kk, 
Beecher is pastor, in Elmira, New York, 
had entered on a course of seven years, 
but we have not heard how they suc- 
ceeded. What we want is not a beauti- 
ful theory, but a plain practical paper 
from some one who has experience telling 
“ How to do it.” Who can furnish this 
much needed paper? 





TEACHERS AND APPLIANCES. 


\ E thought of heading our article, 
Teachers versus Appliancés; but 
that would imply an antagonism which 
does not necessarily exist. The ma- 
terial appliances furnished our Sunday- 
schools—such as maps, models, black- 
boards, etc., may, if rightly used, be of 
great assistance to the teacher; on the 
other hand, they may be hindrances, 
The teacher is to cause his pupils to 
see truth, and by means of truth to in- 
fluence him in forming his character. 
Whatever aids the pupil to perceive 
truth, and increases his interest in its 
pursuit, aids the teacher and promotes 
the end for which the school was estab- 
lished. Whatever interests without 
leading to a clearer perception of truth, 





and an intenser love of it, will have no 
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desirable educational influences. So far 
as the pupils are interested apart from 
the prime objec: for which they are as- 
sembled, the interest is hurtful to that 
object. 

It is well. to have well-constructed, 
well-ventilated schoolrooms, It is well 
to have convenient and tasteful furni- 
ture. It is well to have all the appara- 
tus that can be wisely used. It is well 
to have all the surroundings of the school 
attractive. There is a valuable educa- 
tional influence in all these things. 
Still these do not constitute the advan- 
tages of the school. They are not essen- 
tial to the school. It may exist without 
them. It may be a good school without 
them. But it cannot exist without the 
teacher. The teacher makes the school 
what it is. The minds which act on the 
minds of the pupils, stimulating, direct- 
ing, moulding them, are the influences 
that give character to the school. As 
men, not battlements and walls, consti- 
tute the state, so teachers, not build- 
ings and apparatus constitute the school. 
This is true from the most richly en- 
dowed university to the humblest district 
school. Happy is that institution which 
is possessed of teachers. It has that 
which money cannot give. 

Some seem to think that any institu- 
tion whose funds are ample, can secure 
any number of teachers. It is supposed 
that large salaries will produce good 
teachers. One might almost as well say, 
that large salaries will produce good 
poets. How large a pecuniary endow- 
ment would be required to produce a 
score of poets, equal to William Cullen 
Bryant? If there were indications of a 
gold mine on your lands or in your vi- 
cinity, you wouid take measures to de- 
velop it. It is far more important that 
you should watch for indications of 
teaching talent and seek to develop it, 
and set it at work. 

The appliances of education are far 
superior to those of former generations ; 
but is the result men abier than those of 
other days? Have we the rivals of Ben- 
jamin Rusb, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Marshail, Jonathan Edwards, Lyman 
Beecher and Archibald Alexander? Our 
colleges in those days had few appli- 
ances, but they had not a few able teach- 
ers; and they produced men, whom our 
well appointed modern instivutions may 
be proud to equal, 

Let the superintendent who desires to 
have a first rate school, earnestly strive 
to secure first rate teachers. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
CONVENTION TOPICS, NO. 2. 


BY WILLIAM F, SHERWIN. 


HEN asked “What was done at 

Baltimore?” one finds it not easy 
to answer at once. Concerning Indiana- 
polis, we could reply, “ Adopted the In- 
ternational Lesson scheme,” but at Bal- 
timore those who expected to be bidden 
to do some one great thing were per- 
haps disappointed in finding that they 
were only for three days to dip in the 
Jordan of Christian love and fellowship, 
that they might become as little children 
in lovingness and meekness. To be 
sure practical questions were discussed, 
new light was turned on to make clear 
some points which had been more or 
less obscure; old ideas were clothed in 
fresh garb, and seemed more attractive 
in their very becoming style of dress; 
all the impulses were quickened ; slug- 
gish hearts were made to pulsate more 
vigorously, the fires of love were rekindled, 
and the zeal in Sunday-school work in- 
tensified. Ex-President Gillett in his ad- 
mirable and stirring address at the open- 
ing, said that we had come together that, 
as soldiers in the army, each might “ feel 
the touch of the elbow” and gather in- 
spiration, confidence and courage. Per- 
haps this Convention was more marked 
in the realization of this idea, than in 
the development of any one striking 
thought or scheme or plan of action. 





There was all the way a strong current of 


good, old-fashioned common sense, & 
fair absence of the dreary platitudes 
sometimes sent upon such assemblies,—for 
some wise purpose no doubt, perhaps 
that patience may abound more abun- 
dantly,—and very little of cheap wit, stale 
puns and old stories. Blessings on the 
brethren for abstaining from the old um- 
brella narrative, and the burying of 
Washington’s hatchet! I think there 
was less of story-telling (in whichever 
sense you choose to use that compound) 
than is usual on such occasions, and we 
were also mercifully spared the recital 
of personal experiences in Palestine, or 
the emotions upon beholding the rose of 
Sharon in all its natural glory. Then 
there was very little of what is often 
called hobby-riding, or of seeming dispo- 
sition to grind personal axes at the pub- 
lic expense. 

The singing was a notable feature, not 
so much for its life however; for during 
the first sessions the great congregation 
held back as if they were determined 
that one hymn should last for the day, 
with a recess for lunch between the 
verses. The assembly was large but the 
hall was larger, and though Prof. San- 





ders—who, by the way, is a good musician | 


and a genial, trie-hearted Christian gen- 
tleman—used with the utmost skill an 
excellent cabinet organ in leading, it 
could not be made effective in lifting the 
throng to enthusiasm. The body of 


tone from two thousand voices, mainly | 


of the male persuasion, and all Sunday- 


| school workers, was of immense power, 


though at first sluggish in movement, 
and needed a first class church organ 
with cornet added to give it sure leading. 
Nevertheless it finally got started, and 
when once roused was overwhelming. 
The voeal strength first began to show 
itself in singing; “ Our Father God, to 
Thee,” in response to the telegram from 
the Church of England Sunday-School 


Teachers in session at Exeter Hail, Lon- | 


don, and worked up with wonderful 
effect on the second day in its great- 
hearted tenderness in the choruses to “I 
need Thee every hour,” and “ Tell me 
the old, old seory.” It might have been 
desirable to have greater variety in 
style, though two or three soloists, and 
especially the Buell Family, of Baltimore, 
did very acceptable service in that way, 
but the Convention hymns issued by 
the Executive Committee were set to 
tunes familiar to everybody, and the 
singing became remarkable for its gran- 
deur and its evoking of spiritual power, 
rather than for mere entertainment or 
personal display. 

Among the many good addresses, the 
one by Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
was certainly one of the very best, and 
Dr. Vincent was never better than in his 
setting forth of the co-operating power 
of a Christian home. I was about to 
mention others who would be counted in 
the front rank, but reflecting how un- 
kind it would be to leave any by infer- 
ence in the rear I forbear, though I am 
sure all would unite with enthusiasm in 
calling the off-hand address of Rev. 
Duncan MacGregor one of the most 
stirring, as he gave a brief account of the 
work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. No 
report of his address can rightly repre- 
sent him, because it must lack the mag- 
netism of his warm heart, earnest manner 
and the delicious bit of Scotch brogue. 

While mentioning addresses, I wish to 
correct what seemed to me the only mis- 
understanding in the three days’ session. 
The eloquent and justly popular pastor 
of the Mt. Vernon Church surely did 
not intend to wound the feelings of the 
brethren from the Provinces. His heart 
was deeply moved in view of the fact 








that he was the only representative of 
the Emerald Isle in that body, and evi- 
dently without being aware of the color- 
ing, which would naturally be given to 
his expressions, in his quick, nervous way, 
which was rendered more marked by re- 
cent severe illness, he alludedto England 
in a manner which touched the warm 
loyalty of the Canadian delegation, and 
brought their earnest protest, for upon 
that point the dwellers in the Provinces 
are more sensitive even than Englishmen. 
Had they known that the warm-hearted 
Doctor was only intending to prepare the 
way to show the power of priestcraft and 
the dangers which threaten our own land, 
and that it was because of Romanism 
that he stood, in one sense, alone in the 
Convention, there would have been no 
ripple of unpleasantness. Canada sent 
a noble body of men, many of whom are 
glorious workers, and their worth was 
appreciated and recognizel by Balti- 
moreans, not less than by others. 

Whata beautiful sight it was when those 
veterans, who had seen fifty years 
in the Sunday-school, were one by one 
introduced to the audience. Solemn, 
impressive and touching as a baptismal 
scene! But how such faithfulness does 
keep a man, “ e’en down to old age,” in 
a state of preservation which is not 
brought about by drying up all the juices 
in him. Most of these looked good for 
years of toil yet in the vineyard of their 
Master, and they stood before us like 
lofty peaks of some mountain range, from 
which one might look into the promised 
land. I could but contrast those faces 
with that of a man I met in New York 
the other day who has given fourscore 
years to the service of the world, accumu- 
lated money and houses and lands in 
abundance, but is friendless, poverty- 


| strickem in intellect, withered in heart, 


and looks with a vague and vacant stare 
into a future which seems to him a blank. 
He, too, was well preserved, and so is 
dried beef, or what they call in the West 


| “jerked buffalo meat,” and the resem- 


blance was striking! 

The Museum, as it was called, attracted 
much attention, and was well managed 
by Mr. J. C. Middleton. The display 
was fine, and there was as little that was 
objectionable as it is possible to have. 
Yet many are beginning to query whether, 
with the multiplication of agencies in 
every city and large town, the volumi- 
nous advertising, the floods of illustrated 
circulars and the indefatigable labors of 
peripatetic canvassers for everything 
salable and unsalable, this depart- 
ment, which was once an attractive 
novelty, may not have outlived its 
usefulness as an adjunct of a Convention. 
It is no small cause of gratitude that by 
this means the advertising of rival wares 
is kept from interrupting the exercises of 
a meeting by distracting the attention ; 
but it is really annoying to hundreds of 
good people to go from a hall with the 
heart all warmed with new love and get 
the sudden chill of business scheming 
before they reach the sidewalk. Who 
wants to supplement the utterances of a 
Hall, or Vincent, or Peltz, or Parsons, or 
Trumbull, or Jacobs, or other equally able 


and earnest speakers with an argument 
as to the merits of a new organ with ele- 
vated oven which consumes its own 
smoke, or have his pockets stuffed with 
circulars concerning all the books which 
he has neither money to purchase ‘nor 
time to read? I don’t grumble, I only 
throw out the question fur due conside- 
ration, because it was suggested from 
many highly respectable sources. Prove 
all things, Sunday-school museums in- 
cluded, and hold fast that which is good. 

One of the notable features in this 
triennial festival was the presence of 
large delegations from Southern States, 
and the invitation to hold the next ses- 
sion at Charleston, in 1878. When the 








time comes that we shall go there, only 
the Banner of the Cross will be recog- 
nized, The various divisions of the Army 
of the Lord, from Nova Scotia to Texas, 
armed with the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God, will march to the 
music of grand old hymns sung from lov- 
ing hearts, and from Fort Sumpter bom- 
bard the world, 

Oace more I turn lovingly toward 
beautiful, queenly Baltimore and the 
noble hearts and hospitable mansions 
thereof. Few of the great throng as- 
sembled knew of the amount of hard 
work which the State Secretary, Rev. H. 
A. Smeltz, had undergone in order that 
we might attain to success. For weeks 
he had given body and brain and soul to 
the matter, and in this as in the manner 
of organizing and working up the State, 
he has shown that he possesses rare 
qualifications for his position. If any 
one doubts that he is in the front rank of 
State Secretaries, let him examine the 
present working of Maryland. New Jer- 
sey must look to her laurels. 

The great Convention was a success in 
spite of a few disappointed croakers, 
though there was little that was startling, 
and I question whether the general tone 
was quite as tender and deeply spiritual 
as might have been desirable. If it were 
possible so to arrange as not to overcrowd 
the work so fearfully (1 do not know 
that it is possible), and be less in the 
strain of a continual hurry and worry ; 
if ninety and nine out of every hundr 
who have the fire of a good speech burn- 
ing the marrow out of their bones, could 
only be content to save their fuel for 
home consumption ; if every man who is 
to speak could condense what he bas to 
say into the smallest possible number of 
terse and vigorous sentences, and then 
leave out all the first part; if less time 
could consistently be given to “ respon- 
ses from States,” and more to practical 
work ; if the Executive Committee could 
be relieved in any good measure from the 
obligation to “ recognize” publicly every 
nation, state, city, town, hamlet and de- 
nomination ; if it would do (hardest of 
all) to select men for every position with 
sole reference to their peculiar fitness, re- 
 agioatsny of local jealousies, then would it 

easy for the powers that be to manage a 
Convention so that everything should 
move on without apparant effort, thought- 
fully, deliberately, emer yr a Th 
could lay out a grand scheme which 
should work continually toward a cli- 
max. To assist in overcoming all these 
ifs, may the Lord of the harvest give to 
the new board of officers not only the full 
measure of needed wisdom, judgment 
and discernment, but also the hearty 
co operation of every Sunday-school 
worker on this continent, while the motto 
of President Peltz shall be the motto of ns 
all—* BETTER WORK FOR JESUS.” 





"For The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 
THE CONVENTION IN RETRO- 
SPECT. 


BY JAMES H. KELLOGG, 


ATURALLY the highest expecta- 

tions have been entertained that 
our First International Convention would 
prove a marked meeting, a full and de- 
cided success. In the retrospect we look 
upon it as a noble, substantial gathering 
of the sweetest spirit, the most solid en- 
thusiasm, and of substantial results. It 
has not, perhaps, the marked character- 
istics of the later national gatherings, the 
fire of Newark, or the intense spirit or 
discussion manifested at Indianapolis. It 
had not the special circumstances to pro- 
voke these, but it had one feature to pe- 
culiarly interest and charm, and that was 
the fact of the great continental organi- 
zation. Canada now formally reached 
forth the hand of fellowship, while before 
the fact alone had been acknowledged in 
the friendships of our Convention gather- 
ings, while reports from the Old World 
workers cheered and enlivened us with 
the thoughts that our Association must 
soon embrace within its limits all our 
brethren in the world wide Sunday-school 
field. The motto over the platform in 
the Masonic Temple, “The world our 
parish,” was a fitting one tosignalize the 
mission of our great work, which, as says 
Doctor Randolph of the International 
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Lessons in his fine report, ‘‘ must follow 
the sun around the globe.” 

The admirable report of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee may be classed 
as one of the very best papers of its kind. 
In its review of the amazing progress of 
the system, now reaching from the New 
World across the Continent of Europe, 
and even to the islands of the seas, it is a 
truly inspiring document. Dr. John Hall 
fitly characterized the scheme in his elo- 
quent address before the Convention. 
Well might he say of it, “ It is the Lord’s 
work and men cannot make, or, perhaps, 
even mar it.’ The thought of Dr. Hall 
that it “ unites all the English speaking 
nations,” is a grand one, And his ac- 
knowledgment that he had often ob- 
tained the best material for his sermons 
from his lesson preparation was a tri- 
bute of no mean order, Certainly, as was 
suggested in the Convention, everything 
seems opportune and fitting in the intro- 
duction of the International Lesson sys- 
tem. It is just intime to meet the oppo- 
sition of so called scientific unbelief, and 
supply a great want in these days of 
“liberal” thought and reading. “The 
Bible,” as said an eloquent delegate, “ will 
work its own way.”’ The world will be 
blessed mightily in this “ concerted study 
of God’s holy oracles.’2. 

The general representation upon the 
floor of the Convention was a subject 
worthy of notice. Our Canadian cousins 
were out in goodly numbers and with 
warm hearts, while our Southern breth- 
ren sent a large number of earnest, noble 
men with a fraternal spirit and kindly 
salutation. The meeting will do good in 
this country, as it will help largely to 
soften any bitterness of feeling of a sec- 
tional nature, and remove prejudices. It 
may prove one of the best agents of “ re- 
construction.” It will be remembered 
how heartily the invitation to meet next 
time at Charleston was seconded by the 
delegate from Massachusetts. Boston and 
Charleston gave as hearty a hand-shake 
as had been seen for many a year. God 
bless them both with a true unity’in the 
best of Christian fellowship ! 

Many excellent points were made in 
the course of numerous addresses, which 
it would be impossible in my brief limits 
even to notice. I was glad the Rev. Dr. 
Grammer, of the Episcopal Church, Bal- 
timore, in his welcoming address, empha- 
sized intemperance as a foe to youth to 
be met by Bible instruction and the 
teacher’s example. Rev. Dr. H. M. Par- 
sons developed the idea of congregational 
study of the Word nobly, and backed his 
argument by a noble experience. The 
very least we can be satisfied with isa 
“ Bible-school for all,” as Dr, Presbrey, of 
Washington, well phrased it, with its 
minister hard at work in it, Some day 
the Church at large will see the vast 
practical value and helpfulness of this 
idea and will put it in operation every- 
where. The mission work of the Sunday- 
school cause was largely dwelt upon, and 
its potency in introducing Christian 
truth into the waste places, and pioneer- 
ing Christian churches, well established. 
Every self-supporting Sunday-school 
should turn Sunday-school missionary at 
once and reap the reflex benefit always 
accruing to such efforts. There is need 
enough of it everywhere. Let us look to 
the home field as well as the frontier. 

Many of the old workers were there, 
and the sight of the group of “ veterans,” 
nine in number, on the platform the last 
evening of the meeting, each one testify- 
ing to over fifty years of service, will not 
soon be forgotten. Then we had the ac- 
tive leaders of the work to-day, the hon- 
oring presence of Vincent and Wells and 
Peltz, our admirable President, and 
Trumbull and Tyler and Jacobs, and 


. Statistics for 1874. I will give them, 





many others, Line pia to fava, bat no 
less fired with zeal in the work of the 
Christian teacher. I would like to speak 
of Vincent’s admirable exposition of 
Normal] Class Work, and his testimony of 
other topics ; of Well’s moving address to 
teachers, and of many other things of 
excellence. The Convention throughout 
was solidly good and helpful and reflects 
credit upon the management of Chairman 
Trumbull and his associates. We start 
upon a new term with hopeful prospects. 
In the words of Brother Jacobs may we 
have grace to Hold on (to the Word of 
God), Hold in (self) and Hold out (en- 
during into the end). Rich harvests, gol- 
den sheaves, await our labor. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


ST. LOUIS CHURCH AND SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


BY E. D. JONES. 


E have just held the monthly meet- 

ing of our Teachers’ Association. 

The principal feature of the evening’s 
work was the Secretary’s annual report of 


humiliating as they may be tous. No. 
of schools in the city, 103. Divided as 
follows : 


Presbyterian, - - - 26 
— : - - - 18 
Erle al : - - - 16 
scopal, - - 18 
Sermee Evang elical, - 6 
Congregational, - - « « 
Disciples, - - - - 3 
Colored, - 5 
Various Denominations, - 12 
103 
Officers, - - - . : 376 
Teachers, - - - - 1522 
Scholars enrolled, - 23,835 
Scholars (average ‘attendance). 12,244 
Conversions, - 11'3 
Seating Capacity, - - 35,655 
Protestant Church Membership, - 15.714 
Additions reported for 1874, - 2782 
Seating Capacity, - - 27.077 
We havea population of - - 480,000 


Comparing our condition with 1860, 
when the population was about 160,000, 
who will not feel deeply humiliated over 
the sad picture it presents. Then we 
claimed, 

74 Schools. 50 Church and 24 Mission. 
1156 Teachers, 

7738 Scholars. 

9000 Church Membership—about. 

With all the increase of population 

that has been poured upon us, we have 
drawn but little more than sufficient to 
supply the dreadful waste. Our wealth, 
that has enlarged itself along with our 
commerce and public improvements, is 
no criterion certainly of our spiritual 
growth. We have not kept pace relig- 
iously with the material advancements 
that have characterized us as a city for 
the past fifteen years. Every evange- 
lical denomination admits the fact that 
the world’s figures are against us de- 
cidedly. 
* The struggle of our churches to main- 
tain themselves, outside of a few wealthy 
ones, is pitiable indeed. It is no easy 
matter to meet current expenses. The 
battle is a fearful one, even for mere 
existence, poor chance for much beyond 
this. Enlargement, practical Christian 
work of soul saving, growth in grace, 
has in many instances but little encour- 
agement. Those who do the work do 
the principal part of the giving, while 
the mass escape the tax and responsi- 
bility that should be more equally 
divided. 

The pew system prevails in some 
churches, while others adhere to the vo- 
luntary system. Now they like one sys- 
tem and now they like the other, Some 
merge them both and drive two in hand. 
Somebody has to foot the bills about 
Christmas. Fairs, lectures, tableaux, 
and like efforts are sandwiched in to ease 
the burden that the willing ones gener- 
ally have to meet. 

What a godsend it would be to all our 





city churches if the mass of professors 





really did satin’, It would make 
but little difference what they did in the 
line of Christian work to make an im- 
provement over the status of to-day. 

Why this gloomy picture amid this 
growth of wealth, population, commerce 
and general improvement? Common 
consent awards the cause to general in- 
difference on the part of Christians, con- 
cerning the importance of Sunday-schools 
for the masses, and not only schools but 
the lack of personal labor in the field by 
tlrose who are capable of doing good. 
Our denominational schools are too ex- 
clusive. They reach the children of 
Christian parents chiefly, who are sup- 
posed to receive home culture. Every- 
thing about these schools is neat, tidy 
and clean as it ought to be, but these 
influences set at work amid the mass of 
neglected children would be a power for 
unmeasured good. 

The neglected neglectors of religion 
for whom Christ died have a claim upon 
us. The slums as well as the precincts 
of virtue have equal demands. 

Instead of confining these influences 
why not throw about our church schools 
a more generous air; open the door a 
little wider; seek as well as invite the 
wanderers ; fill up the vacant spaces with 
those who need the gospel and to-day 
perish for its lack. If this is not conge- 
nial go in squads to the edges of our 
cities, and in some convenient room 
or hall dispense the truth in all its sim- 
plicity to those whom the Church cannot 
at present reach. 

First Methodist Episcopal Church 

(South), St. Louis, 

Tus Church founded in 1821 is 
now the farthest down-town church in 
the city. It stands on the corner of 
Eighth and Washington Avenue. Here 
this landmark of Methodism has held 
its head aloft for twenty years, with a 
noble record of usefulness and Christian 
influence. 

Church after church has receded west- 
ward, leaving the heart of the city almost 
destitute of Protestant houses of wor- 
ship. The nearest churches to this are the 
following: Trinity, Episcopal, Eleventh 
and Washington Avenue, shree squares 
west, First Congregational, Rev. Dr. 
Post’s, Corner Tenth and Locust, two 
squares south and two west, Union M. E. 
Church (North), corner Eleventh and 
Locust, two squares south and three west. 

This church resolved to hold its 
ground and yield to nothing save hold- 
ing forth the Word of life. They have re- 
modelled their edifice, so that if business 
would crowd itself and cry space, space, 
they would make mammon pay tribute 
to them rather than crowd them from 
this position of usefulness, where teem- 
ing multitudes could be reached for 
God. Why not utilize more the forces 
of trade to the furtherance of Christ’s 
kingdom, and avail ourselves of every 
legitimate influence at our command? 

Their original building was a square 
rectangular edifice, sixty-six feet on 
Washington Avenue by one hundred 
and six feet deep. The first floor con- 
tained the Sunday-school room, pastor’s 
study, and class-rooms, The auditorium, 
perhaps the largest in the city, was on 
the second floor, less what was devoted 
to stairways and vestibules, over which 
was a gallery for organ and choir. The 
organ has been revoiced and placed at 
the north end behind the pulpit with a 
commodious choir gallery. The audito- 
rium has been reseated and beautified 
with handsome memorial windows of 
stained glass, and has a seating capacity 
of 1500. 

The unoccupied space around the 
church has been so utilized as to give 
them eight elegant store-rooms with cel- 





lars,.and apartments in the second sto- 
ries. These when rented will yield the 
dhurch a handsome income. The con- 
ception was grand and worthy of imita- 
tion, These improvements give the 
church a very marked prominence, and 
a very imposing effect as you pass up the 
avenue. 

The style is of the Tudor, or Anglo- 
Saxon Gothic, adjusted to suit the Gre- 
cian Gothic of the old edifice. The ar- 
chitect has succeeded handsomely. What 
with the flanking towers on either side 
the entrance, the turreted west wing and 
eastern corner tower, with the various 
towers and turreted projections, the 
whole structure presents an unusually 
grand and imposing appearance, a sort 
of ecclesiastical citadel. The domiciliary 
and commercial elements, while being 
commodious and accessible, in no percep- 
tible way detract from or ignore the eccle- 
siastical features of the design. James 
Stewart, Esq., the architect, has certainly 
brought into service the style best 
adapted to procure these results. 

The church was re-opened Sunday, 
January 3d, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Bishop Marvin was present, and several 
of the former pastors came from distant 
points to be participants in what was 
regardeél as a field day for Methodism 
here. 

The glory of the Lord has appeared in 
their almost new tabernacle and converts 
have been added to them in large num- 
bers since their entrance upon what 
seems an era in their history as a church 
and what is hoped a more glorious period 
than ever experienced heretofore. 

It will be eminently a people’s church, 
with ample accommodations for large 
assemblages, free pews on primitive Me- 
thodist principles, a handsome income 
secured, the largest church down-town 
in a very destitute locality, with an im- 
mense population surrounding it. Who 
will say that this church has not the 
most promising field for usefulness in 
this great city ? 

They have an earnest and popular 
pastor, Rev. Thos. M. Finney, D. D., 
their Sunday-school well manned, and 
in their membership some of our most 
wealthy citizens, together with some of 
the salt of the earth in the form of godly 
and earnest Christian men and women. 

God bless the old First Church. Grand 
old beacon light. She is needed just 
now, and right where she stands, Long 
may she shine for God, and for the 
saving of human souls, perilled by the 
shoals and quicksands of a tempting 
world. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
SHOW KINDLY ATTENTIONS TO 
THE NEW COMERS. 


T is an excellent thing to have Sun- 

day-school children inspired with zeal 
to hunt up new scholars and bring them 
into the school. They can do far more 
at this work than their teachers and 
superintendent. But there is another 
point that should be equally impressed 
upon tkeir minds. That is the impor- 
tance of keeping them in the school 
when they get them there. This, again, 
will depend more upon the children than 
the teachers. If the stranger child feels 
that she is coldly scanned and criticised 
by her class-mates, if no one volunteers 
a kindly word, or a friendly deed, she 
will very likely hesitate much about 
coming again. Of course, well-bred 
children will always treat a stranger 
with politeness. But many children in 
our Sunday-schools, who dress in purple 
and fine linen, are, unfortunately, not 
well-bred. A teacher finds it a very seri- 
ous, as well as important, duty to teach 
among other things a little good man- 
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ners. It is often as difficult a task as it 
was for the fishes to teach the little crabs 
to walk forward instead of backward. 
Directly, when they returned to their 
parents, the good lessons were all un- 
learned. 

I think the childlike qualities which 
our Lord so commended are becoming 
very rare. We do not find them in the 
bold stare, the curled lip, the whispered 
sarcasm, that pass so freely among the 
children of the present day. Have they 
gone out with the simple attire with 
which Christian mothers were accustomed 
to array their little ones? 

A school can never be truly, or per- 
manently, prosperous where Christian 
politeness does not prevail. “ Kindly 
affectioned one to another,’ should 
be every class’s motto, and the teacher 
should often seek to impress the lesson. 
There is no book of etiquette like the 
Bible. One whose soul is filled with its 
spirit and teachings need not fear to 
stand before kings. 

Place the new comer in your class be- 
side the most genial, kindly member of 
it. By a quiet understanding between 
you let it be felt that you wish the 
stranger to be made to feel at home. Do 
not press him with burdensome attentions, 
which will only make him feel more ill 
at ease, but let him glide quietly into 
place, in the regular order of the day’s 
lesson. When school is over see if any 
one goes the stranger’s way home, and if 
so let them walk together. It is a little 
‘thing but does much toward making 
the child comfortable. It is very 
lonely and cheerless walking home alone 
from the strange Sunday-school. This 
is particularly important in a city Sun- 
day-school. I shall never forget a dear 
little girl of six years old, my friend and 
I found crying, pitifully, on a street cor- 
ner in New York, as we were returning 
from church one day. She had been to 
a Sabbath-school in the vicinity and 
could not find her way home. She was 
neatly dressed, and everything about her 
showed a loving mother’s care. Two 
ragged street girls were talking with her 
as we came by, trying to persuade her 
to go with them. As the little one could 
not tell her address we took her home 
with us, and then, as the best we could 
do, sent her to the station-house, where 
her parents would be sure first to inquire 
for her. It was nine o’clock before she 
was restored to the well-nigh distracted 
mother. We concluded she would not 
soon attend that Sabbath-school again. 

Let your loving attentions follow the 
children to their homes when you can, 
and be likea living presence about them 
all the week. Lois. 





For The Supday-Schoo!l Times. 


REPROOF. 


HOUGH we do not as a rule adopt 
the sentiment of that old English 
classic, which says : 


“A boy, a dog and a walnut tree, 
The more you strike em the better they be,” 


yet we are apt to think the more we re- 
buke a lad for his shortcomings the 
more he will improve upon them. That 
we do not meet with the success which 
we feel our efforts merit is only another 
proof to our minds of the degeneracy of 
modern times. We feel that children 
have grown uncommonly perverse since 
we were children. But come to think of 
it, do we remember the sharp reprovings 
we may have had in childhood as among 
the blessings of that period, in any sense 
of the word? Did they produce in us 
those sweet fruits of repentance which 
we look for in others? Did they ever 
make us much better? 

One can sympathise with the little girl 
who startled her mother with the ques- 





tion: “Does God ever scold?” The 
mother, with a self-accusing twinge of 
conscience, replied, “No, child, no.” 
“ Well, I am glad he don’t,” said the lit- 
tle girl, “ for scolding always makes me 
feel so bad, even if it isn’t my fault. I 
don’t think I could love God much if he 
scolded.” 

I shall never forget the sorrowful, hope- 
less face of a little scholar, perhaps seven 
years old, who lived under a continual 
dropping of fretful rebukes from morn- 
ing till night. She was‘a gentle, loving 
little creature, and her life might 
have been as glad as a blue-bird’s if it 
had not been for this fretting mother. 
No caressing or petting could remove the 
gloom from her spirit for more than a 
minute. There was always the sad con- 
sciousness of that home atmosphere 
about her wherever she might be. In it 
she lived and moved and had her being. 
That is what scolding does for a gentle, sen- 
sitive heart. The sturdy little rebels grow 
more rebellious under it. It is dangerous 
to stir up the antagonism of some natures, 
for it may never be quiet again while life 
lasts, and the amount of resistance some- 
times in a very little body is something 
marvellous. 

Iflove will not conquer faults, you 
have little chance of success. Love is 
very fertile in expedients, and very perse- 
vering. 
know where to go for it. Not to some 
little stream which often fails in the 
noon-tide heat, but to the ever living 
Fountain. 

Speak words of encouragement where 
you can even to the most wayward. 
Praise has often made a new boy of one 
whom blame had only hardened. “ Pleas- 
ant words are as a honeycomb, sweet to 
the soul and health to the bones.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
HOW SHALL WE LEVEL? 


BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE, 


66 FY ECAUSE ye are not of the world 

therefore the world hateth you.” 
The instinct of likeness outruns the rea- 
son and all demonstration. Moral and 
spiritual sympathies are self-classifying. 
Nowadays the word popular is much 
heard. What is its meaning? What is 
the course of the churches? Some dip 
down to the world’s level in order to get 
filled, as one puts the edge of the basin 
under the water line. So the Church gets 
filled with the world’s sediment and im- 
purity. What is God’s way? It is the 
way of the sun, which draws up, invis- 
ibly, drop by drop, and not in the mass, 
but the rising elements are freed wholly 
from all earthliness and impurity. 

Again, the former way is the way to 
drown the Church; and how is it with 
many to-day? They have so dipped down 
that all piety is being drowned cut-by 
the inrush of worldliness, fashion, mam- 
mon, love of ease. But in the higher level 
plan is the way the showers return to 
cleanse, to refreshen and to fructify. 

So much is said about the “ masses” 
that we are in danger of taking it for 
granted that no plan is efficient but that 
which sweeps in men in crowds. We 
are in danger of forgetting that the Spirit 
and the Word act upon the individual ; 
that conquests are made for the kingdom 
in the units of triumph. The sun levels 
up, drawing to the bosom of the sapphire 
firmament by the noiseless and steady 
action of his beams upon these indivi- 
dual particles. Each molecule, which 
had been kept down by the earthly at- 
traction, now rises by a new force, in- 
wardly imparted by a celestial radiance. 
Fancy that atom endowed with con- 
sciousness ! How it must thrill with new 
sensations when this heaven-heat shoots 


If you have not this grace, you’ 





through all its members! How it must 
exult when it feels the new force lifting 
it out of the swampy flood and soaring 
aloft with it toward the throne of day! 
What visions are these as the horizon 
flees away with eagle wings, and the whole 
atmosphere grows limpid with light and 
pours in its new inspirations with the 
fragrance of heaven! What now to it are 
the croakings in the pond which it has 
left? And what are the infections of that 
bed of decay from which that heaven- 
lent force has lifted it? They have all 
lost their power and attractiveness. From 
that exalted level there are new sources 
of light, of glory, of sweetness, of purity, 
of inspiration, which were unfelt and 
undreamed of before, while the being was 
saturated and submerged in the low level 
of earthliness. 

And we do not forget that this sun- 
shine must precede these weal-bearing 
showers. The beam’s noiseless and pa- 
tient tread must. go before upon these 
angel messages in their uplifting tasks, 
or never could yonder skies be filled with 
God’s chariots, and never could these 
‘breaking glories” fresco with such in- 
describable grandeur yonder vast stretch 
of the upper firmament. 


Methinks the Church bas need to hear 
and heed the repetition of this lesson to- 
day. In her anxiety to fill and be filled 
she is dipping down in the course of a 
dangerous compromise, ‘The time was 
when the Church was in the world, now 
the world is in the Church,” and the law 
of gravitation will assert its force and in- 
fluence. Every one who has not been 
penetrated and all permeated with this 
heavenly radiance must, from the very 
law of moral and spiritual affinities, be 
drawn toward earth and earthliness, and 
thus be leveled downward by this law of 
carnal conditions. 

“And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth will draw all |men] unto 
me.” Let all agencies at work in 
church and Sunday-school remember 
this. We may have little or no 
power to darken the day or shut off the 
literal sunshine, but we have all too 
readily the power to hide the Sun of 
Righteousness behind the veil of mere 
human substitutes and inventions. 

In these days of new-born theories and 
fluttering plausibilities we are in danger 
of being constantly beguiled from the 
sun-marked path aside into the jungles 
of darkness and hopeless entanglements. 

It is well for preacher and teacher to 
settle, once for all, a few plain principles 
—lock the door, throw away the key, so 
that the matter shall never after be 
opened, for one moment, to question or 
debate. 

It is well to settle it that the only pos- 
sible way to level up is by lifting up be- 
fore the earth-soiled and earth-bound 
soul the Sun of Righteousness, and ex- 
hibiting him in all the glory of his infi- 
nite sacrifice ; for here is the connection 
—it is not as teacher, as exemplar, as 
wonder-worker, as revealer, but as aton- 
ing sacrifice that he is lifted up; and it 
is by this agency alone that souls shall 
fee! the incoming thrill of that expand- 
ing and purifying life which shall bear 
them out of, and above these paralyzing 
and corrupting conditions of carnal life. 
It is only by this process that indepen- 
dent and individual life can be imparted 
to the soul of man, so that he can be a 
law to himself, and successfully resist 
this tide of influence which to-day is 
sweeping so many into the vortex of 
malign powers. 

Let our Churches and Sabbath-schools 
move on quietly and steadily in this 
course of the spiritual sunshine—in the 
persistent display of the truth as it radi- 
ates from the cross—and rely upon it, 





our souls shall be refreshed by the pro- 
mised showers, and we shall with 
gladdened eye behold the dead earth 
awakening under the spring-time of the 
coming of the Lord. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
UNCONSCIOUS SOWING. 


_ BY E, E. NEWMAN, 


‘6 T)\ID you know Miss Kendall is 
very sick, of a fever?” 

“She'll get well, won’t she?” asked 
the class, all speaking at once, except 
Amy Selden, who knew she had tried the 
pale teacher very much by her heedless- 
ness, on the very last Sabbath. 

Amy burst into tears, and the rest 
followed her. The superintendent com- 
ing down the aisle to inquire for the 
teacher and arrange for the class, was 
a little surprised at seeing so many wet 
eyes there. 

“ T don’t understand it,” he said to his 
assistant, afterwards. “Miss Kendall is 
an excellent teacher; but her manners 
are so reserved that those young ladies 
never appeared attached to her: now 
they. seem very much touched by her 
illness.” Much as he was surprised he 
was still more pleased, and said kindly 
that he hoped they could have their own 
teacher next week, and sent them the 
best substitute he could find. The 
stranger found it hard to teach that class, 
Minnie and Alice Jones and Amy Selden 
scarcely spoke, and the others, though 
very serious, found it difficult to attend 
to the lesson. She was a wise woman, 
and she said little and prayed much. 
They had a very quiet recitation that day, 
but the sympathy, in the few words in 
which their teacher alluded to their sor- 
row, touched the saddened hearts very 
tenderly, and the Holy Spirit taught 
them. 

When the girls went out again into the 
glad sunshine, it did not seem glad to 
them any more; there was a sharp con- 
trast between that delicious air and the 
delirium of fever which Miss. Kendall 
had risked and suffered for their sakes; 
they felt that, and they felt more than 
ever before that there was more than 
they knew in the religion that Miss Ken- 
dall spoke of so earnestly. 

Amy Selden went silently to her room 
and sat down and thought—not a com- 
mon thing for that wild girl todo. She 
did not like to think, but the devotion that 
risked a fever to teach her (she had com- 
plained of illness on that last Sabbath) 
roused her admiration, and when she re- 
membered her own teazing, and the 
pathetic look that met it, she could not 
joke any more justthen. Asshe thought 
of these things, there came to her some 
realization of what she had so often been 
told, of the courage and devotion above 
all others that made salvation possible, of 
the pathos of that Life and Death which 
never had attracted her before. 

She was true to the core, and she 
forced herself to face the thought that 
she had been mean and ungrateful ; that 
was true—she saw it. It was true, bu: it 
was intolerable, she would be so no more, 
and the strength of her nature turned 
from the wrong which had neyer looked 
mean to her before. 

Miss Kendall never met her scholars 
again, She lived through the fever, but 
was taken home as soon as she was able 
to travel, and it was long a sorrow to her 
that she had done no good in Elliot. 
Nobody wondered when the other girls 
declared allegiance to Christ; but Amy 


Selden surprised everybody, except Mrs. 
Jones, and that good, motherly woman 
wrote to the sad-hearted teacher that 
God had used her sickness for the health 
of more than one soul in her class, es- 
pecially for that of her wayward scholar, 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
(SIXTH NATIONAL) 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
HELD IN 
BALTIMORE, May 11, 12 and 13, 1875. 


{Reported expressly for The Sunday-School Times.) 


S a pert of the second session of the 
Bultimore Convention, verbal 
REPORTS FROM THE STATES 
were received in five-minute speeches, We 
group together some of the points made for 
the States that were thus vocally represented. 
To begin with, 
California 
was at too great a distance to send delegates 
in the flesh, but a hearty presence in spirit 
was assured by the warm letter of her Sec- 
retary, Mr. A. H. Post, which was read and 
cordially received. 
Connecticut. 

Mr. John D. Wattles next reported for 
Connecticut. Each County, as well as the 
State, is organized. The plan is this: At 
the State Convention a Committee of four is 
appointed for each county, the Chairman of 
these County Committees forming the State 
Executive Committee. Their Conventions 
are held biennially instead of annually,— 
not to get rid of work, but that their power 
may be multiplied and distributed through 
the State in County and District Institutes 
and Conventions, of which they had held 
twenty-five to thirty the last year. To make 
their Convention work practical, the needs 
of each county have been carefully studied, 
and if in any locality the special weakness 
seems to be, for instance, a lack of teachers’ 
meetings, the whole Convention would be 
planned, from beginning to end, to impress 
the importance of such meetings, and per- 
sons would be selected to tell of their actual 
experience in the best methods of conduct- 
ing such meetings. The work in the State 
is in a healthy condition. 

Delaware 
was spoken for by the Rev. Enoch Stubbs. 
The last five years had seen marked improve- 
ment in the work. The Sunday-school was 
coming to be regarded, not merely as an 
institution for children, but for adults as 
well. They are looking upon the Sunday- 
shoal now as the Bible-class of the Church. 

r District of Columbia 
was represented by Dr. O. F. Presbury, who 
spoke of increased vitality and grander in- 
spiration. They had heid, in Washington 
City, for months, in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a most 
profitable Normal-class, The work is tak- 


ing firmer and deeper hold upon the 
churches, 


Canada. 

The Rev. Charles Chapman, of Montreal, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Canada Sun- 
day-school Union, whose operations are con- 
fined, however, almost entirely to the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, reported. Its work is to 
hold Conventions, promote county organi- 
zations, and extend its missionary features 
to the morally needy districts, They have 
organized about 1100 Sunday schools em- 
bracing many thousands of scholars. They 
visit these schools and receive reports from 
them. In this way the Sunday-school is 
made for Canada one of the moat efficient 
possible missionary agencies, Dr. McVicker, 
of Montreal, has, for a number of years, con- 
ducted training classes for teachers with 
great success, 

The Rev. William Millard, of Toronto, 
General Secretary of the Sabbath-School 
Association of Canada, also spoke. He re- 
ferred felicitously to the organic union now 
established between the United States and 
Canada in this Convention movement. 
Three years ago the bans were published, 
Now the marriage had been consummated. 
ee were with us, not as invited, as his 
brother had said in the previous session, but 
by right! (Applause.) They were entitled 
to fifty representatives on the floor of this 
Convention. More than half of this num- 
ber had promised attendance, and were, or 
would be, present. (Applause.) They had 
made very great progress during the last ten 
years in their work. The example and 
actual help they had received from some of 
the best workers in the States*had done 
much for U1em—for which they were pro- 
foundly grateful. They have introduced the 
International Lessons, and he _ believed 
that tully one-half, if not more, of the Sun- 
day-+chools in Canada were using thatscheme 
of — and the Dean of Montreal is 
earnestly looking into it with a view to 





adopting it in the St. James Cathedral 
School. (Applause.) 
Georgia. 

The Rev. David Wills answered for 
Georgia, the State of his former residence. 
He had heard good of the gause there. Pas- 
tors were realizing its importance more, and 
men and women of influence were entering 
the work. They have several local organi- 
zations in good working condition, and were 
soon to hold a State Convention at Union 
Point. He knew that Georgia was alive to 
the interest that had called them together. 
The speaker then uttered some fraternal 
sentiments that were heartily applauded. He 
had come up to the Convention td get better 
acquainted with his brethren of the differ- 
ent States, persuaded of the truth of Repre- 
sentative. Lamar’s remark concerning the 
people of the two sections, “If we knew 
rs § other better we would love each other 
more.” This sentiment was loudly ap- 
plauded, the Convention rising to its feet 
and singing very heartily one stanza of 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” Mr. Trum- 
bull, for the Executive Committee, remarked, 
that he had received a message from the 
President of the. Georgia Sunday-School 
Association, saying that their State Con- 
vention had been appointed for this week, 
but it was postponed one week for the ex- 

ress purpose of allowing their delegates to 
be present in Baltimore. The announce- 
ment was greeted with applause. 

Ohio. 

A splendid map of Ohio, glittering with 
golden stars, representing each a county 
organized, was hung upon the wall, as the 
best report that Ohio conld make. The 
Hon. Robert Cowden, Secretary, called at- 
tention to it. It was prepared in pursu- 
ance of International Statistical Secretary 
Porter’s scheme of State and county work. 
[Illinois and, we believe, one or two other 
States follow the same plan, and it is de- 
sired that all the States of the Union, and 
Canada, shall inquire into the plan by cor- 
respondenee with Mr. Porter—E. Payson 
Porter, Chicago—and as far as practicable 
adopt his system of blanks for collecting and 
recording the statistics. Ep.S.8.T.] Mr. 
Cowden said that they were arousing a fresh 
interest by a series of Sunday-school ma s 
meetings, in most of the large cities and 
towns of the State. These have assumed 
more of the instructional, institute form than 
the Convention form. They were at work 
arousing the people, and trying to raise the 
teaching standard, to make better teachers. 

Indiana, 

The Hoosier State came up redolent of 
Indianapolis. Its delegation were evidently 
proud of the fact that they had once owned 
an International Convention, and such a 
one! Dr. O. W. Coggeshall did not boast 
of this, as he modestly represented his 
State, but all the Convention remembered ! 
Indiana had a very efficient State organiza- 
tion. Sixty of her ninety odd counties were 
organized. Many of their county workers 
were most energetic and indefatigable. One 
of them was determined to reach the statis- 
tics of a certain county. He first addres-ed 
his circular-blanks “to any pastor,” without 
a response, then “to any superintendent,” 
next “to anv teacher’ of any Sunday- 
school—all without eliciting a reply, until, 
undismayed, he addressed them “to any 
Christian in —— County,” when a man 
volunteered to take the blanks and secure 
the statistics of the schools! The young 
men in the State are becoming a power in 
Christian work, going out from the cities 
and establishing Sunday-schools in destitute 
localities. 

Kansas, 


The Rev. F. T. Engles, speaking for Kansas, 
said that only one-third or 70,000 of their 
population between five and twenty-one 
years of age were in the Sunday-schools. 
Of their sixty-seven counties thirty-four 
were co organized. Their State organiza- 
tion has held nine annual conventions—that 
at Atchison Jast year being large and enthu- 
siastic. They are engaged in foundation 
work and feel their responsibility. Thank 
God there are many Christian workers in 
the new State who are trying to pre-occupy 
it for Jesus, by gathering the children to- 
gether wherever they can, form them into 
Union and other Sunday-schools. 

Iowa. 


Their former State Secretary, Robert 
Grant, of McGregor, responded. God has 
given them a beautiiul inheritance. Their 
State had one hundred counties, in all of 
which they had planted the good seeds of the 
Sunday-school. Ninety-five of these coun- 
ties were organized (applause) and they had 
held their annual State Conventions since 
September 20, 1865, at 2 o’clock in the 
alternoon! They are now pushing township 
organizations all over the State. Jheir 
tenth annual Convention will be held at 
Marshalltown, June 14, 15 and 16. 

The Rev. D. P. Young brough greet- 

e Rev. D. P. Young brought the 
ings of his Southern Shae to the Con- 








vention. (Applause.) His State had held 
eight annual meetings. The different de- 
nominations were interested in the work, 
and were also united in sympathy and sup- 
port of the missionary labors of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union. <A growing in- 
terest is taken in the colored population, 
and Sunday-schools are being formed for’ 
them in many parts of the State. 
Maine 


was reported by Alden Baker, of Gardiner, 
who referred to the local town Unions as 
the special feature of the work with them. 
About three-fourths of the counties are in 
working condition. 

Maryland, 


The State Superintendent, Rev. H. A. 
Smeltz, reported. Their method of organi- 
zation differed from that in the other States. 
Thirty years ago they took out a charter in 
the Legisiature as “ The Maryland Sunday- 
School Union,” and they have been ac- 
tively at work ever since. They have a 
board of officers for the State and a Vice 
President for each county. They havea 
missionary who visits each county and 
establishes and strengthens the schools. All 
the counties in the State (23) are organized. 
In this respect and in the proportion of the 
Sunday-school membership to the popula- 
tion, according to the International Secre- 
tary’s Report, Maryland stands certainly 
second and probably first among the States. 
(Applause.) They have 50,000 colored chil- 
dren in their schools. They have a noble 
band of workers in Baltimore—one of them, 
the Hon. Wm. Woodward, having been a 
Superintendent of one of the schools of the 
city for over jifty years! (Applause.) We 
have also more children in the Sunday- 
schools than are in the day-schools of Balti- 
more. (Renewed applause) They have, 
too, a grand Sabhath-school in the Peniten- 
tiary, which was doing a good work, and 
growing in numbers! (Langhter and ap- 
plause.) By reason of their Sunday-school 
work, therefore they felt that Baltimore had 
claims upon the country at large, to bring 
within her gates this great International 
Convention. 

Massachusetts, 


The Rev. H. M. Parsons thought that 
they had outgrown the county organizations 
in his State, and were coming down more to 
single church work. A large number of 
churches had enlarged their Sabbath-school 
sphere, so as to embrace the entire member- 
thip studying the Word: this Bible service 
taking the place of one of the preaching ser- 
vices on the Lord’s day. The Executive 
Committee of the State had held Institutes 
and Conventions in the different counties, 
with the specific aim at teacher-training. 
The drift of the work seems to be toward 
securing greater skill, greater power in 
teaching. On Saturday afternoons in Bos- 
ton, the speaker had conducted for two 
years, a meeting for the study of the Sun- 
day-school lesson for the following day. Re- 
presentatives of one hundred Sunday-schools 
have been present, and many have come ten, 
twenty and forty miles to attend, and to 
contribute their quota to the study. They 
all believe in the International Lessons, 
and rejoice over them. There is to-day 
more enthusiasm in Bible study in the old 
State of Massachusetts than ever before in 
her history. (Applause.) 

Minnesota. 

Henry Plant believes that Minnesota is 
ahead of any State in the Union in the num- 
ber of young men and women gathered into 
her adult Bible-classes. 

Michigan, 

The Rev. J. B. Atchinson spoke generally 
of the State work. In Detroit, and in some of 
the other cities and towns, they were push- 
ing the Normal-class idea vigorously. 

Missouri, 

The Rev. W. P. Paxson, Missionary su- 
perintendent of the American Sunday- 
School Union, answered for this Southwest 
Siate. The greater number of her counties 
were organized—some ninety out of her one 
hundred and fourteen, and in many of them 
a grand work was going on. Much of the 
field was missionary ground. On it they 
had planted 2000 Union Sunday-schools 
(applause), and they were still at this work 
of Sunday-school extension. 

Nebraska 
was reported by Mr. R H. Wilbur. They 
had some seven hundred Sunday-achools in 
that new State scattered over some 75,000 
square miles of territory. They feel the ne- 
cessity of doing their work for the children 
speedily and well. The State is in its for- 
mative period. The Sunday-school will 
under Goi do much toward moulding it 
aright. In Omaha they had a flourishing 
Sunday-school Union, and in sume other 
cities. They have held State Conventions 
for years. The work with them prozpers. 
New Jersey. 


C. B. Stout said, that New Jersey had 
given them their first National Convention 





President in the late Hon. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen; had entertained the Conven- 
tion, six years ago, in Newark; and now 
had given to them another of her workers, 
in the President of this Convention. (Mr. 
Peltz.) He would say nothing more, ex- 
cept that all the beautiful and hopeful things 
that the others had been talking about, 
they do/ (Laughter and applause.) 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. J. G. Lane reported his State as just 
organized. Their first Convention was held 
last year. The work done among them 
was encouraging. 

New York, 

The Rev. A. D. Vail reported only for 
the grand work that was being done for the 
teachers in New York City, in connection 
with the Sunday-School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—of which Mr. E, C. Wilder is Presi- 
dent,—in its reading room and exchange, 
its library, its maps and models and charts 
and periodicals: its weekly infant class 
teaching ; its monthly public meetings; ita 
weekly superintendent’s meeting; and its 
Normal-class conducted by men like Ralph 
Wells and Dr. Vincent. The State reports 
6000 Sunday-schools, with a total member- 
ship of 812,000. 

Illinois, 

B. F. Jacobs responded. Their one hun- 
dred and twocounties had all been organized, 
but a few of them will not stay organized. 
Of their 1501 townships, 1033 were orga- 
nized. Theiraim is to reach every family in 
every township of the State with the Sunday- 
school. (Applause. ) One county, Pike, reports 
every family in every township visited, and 
every boy brought intothe Sunday-school but 
one, and a Committee of Three are after him ! 
(Laughter.) This State is divided into dis- 
tricta, assigned each to a member of the 
Executive Committee, and this constitutes 
a very effective flying artillery, that makes 
its Sunday-school raids into every section 
stirring up the people, holding mass-meet- 
ings, Conventions, and Institutes, and pro- 


moting the missionary, spiritual and in- * 


structional features of the work. Illinois 
reports 5,967 Sunday-schools and a total 
membership of 486,311. 
Pennsylvania 

was briefly reported by the Hon. Charles 
A. Albright. The general aspect of the 
work was growth in numbers and improve- 
ment inthe character of the instruction. 
Pennsylvania reports to the International 
Secretary 7,660 Sunday-schools, with a total 
membership of 802,269—thus leading the 
van of the States in the number of her 
schools, and, with a population of 3,502,311, 
having but 10,000 less scholars than New 
York State with her population of 4, 382,- 
759. 


Rhode Island. 

H. W. Wilkinson explained that, owing to 
unfortunate misdirection of the circulars, he 
was the only delegate from his State. The 
work was never in.a more prosperous condi- 
tion. 

South Carolina. 


The Rev. W. P. Jacobs reported 125,000 
children, both white and colored, in the Sun- 
day-schools of his State. They have their 
biennial Conventions, and the different de- 
nominations their Sunday-school Com- 
mittees. A Presbyterian Sunday-school 
Convention will be held in Greenville, June 
Ist, 2d and 3d. They are greatly interested 
in the national work and while they are only 
entitled to sixteen delegates to this Conven- 
tion, nine are present, six of them being 
ministers of the gospel. (Applause. ) 

Tennessee, 

The Rev. M. B. DeWitt represented the 
the work, especially in East ‘Tennessee, as 
flourishing. They had lately held a State 
Convention at Morristown, at which twenty- 
nine counties were represented. East Ten- 
nessee has seven or more counties filly or- 
ganized. At Indianopolis they had two 
delegates, At Baltimore they have thirteen 
on this floor. (Applausce.) 

Texas 

was spoken for by the Rey. W. P. Paxson, 
cof Missouri, who referred to the vastness of 
the field, its ripeness for missionary labor, 
and gave one or two deeply interesting inci- 
dents of such labor showing the peculiar fit- 
ness of the Sunday-school as an Evangeliz- 
ing agency. The recent Sunday-schovl tour 
in conjunction with William Reynolds of 
Illinois, was briefly sketched. Great interest 
and profit attended this series of Sunday- 
school mass-meetings which were he!d in 
seven important centres through the State. 


Vermont, 


The Rev. William Bacon reported eight 
out of their fourteen counties organized, and 
nine hundred and six conversions in the 
Sunday-school last year. They have 56,000 
in their schools, and 150,000 outside, 36,000 
of the latter Roman Catholics, 


The Maritime Provinces, 
Edwin D. King, Esq., reported for Nova 
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Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edwards 
Island. They had held four annual Conven- 
tions, and they have their county organiza- 
tions as in the States. Halifax, Pictou and 
Yarmouth has each its local Sunday- 
school Association. The reports from these 
show # geod work and good prospects in the 
work. The idea that the Sunday-school 
is only for the children is giving place to the 
idea that it isgfor old and young, for all the 
church membership. 
West Virginia 
was briefly reported by the Rev. W. C. 
Shaffer. They have a State Association and 
county organizations, and a Sunday-school 
membership of 60,000. 
Virginia. 

C. H. Buxton spoke for the Old Dominion 
State, promising her full co-operation with 
sister States, and a report at the next Inter- 
national Convention that will make the 
hearts of Sunday-school workers glad, and a 
map that will sparkle with the stars that 
shail represent the counties organized. 

Alabama. 

The Rev. M. B. DeWitt, of Tennessee, re- 
ported also for Alabama, where he had for- 
merly labored. He knew that an earnest 
and very encouraging Sunday-school work 
was going on in that State. 





DR. VINCENT’S ADDRESS. 
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ment, but, having this, we want also the 
knowledge of the Word of God. 

V. The Christian teacher must under- 
stand the true theory and the correct 
methods of truth-teaching. We must 
have the true theory of the Sabbath- 
school itself and of the method of teaching. 
Now I think it 1s .a great help to 
a Sunday-school teacher when he comes 
into class to know the true theory of the 


* ecclesiastical, religious and educational re- 


lations and aims of the Sunday-school. Ifa 
man thiuks the Sunday-scheol is a grand 
part of the Church he will do a great deal 
of work; he will bring more energy to the 
work than if he has a false conception of its 
relation. When our young people find out 
that it is a church-school they will come to 
respect it more. It is a part of our duty to 
show tbe true relation of the Sunday-school 
teachers to the work of the Church. 
I want to say a word about the Oatechism 
of the Church. I don’t refer to youra or 
mine, but I say this, we must see to it that 
in all our church-schools the fundamental 
principles of theology are taught as sus- 
tained by the Word of God. And I have 
more respect, vastly more respect for the de- 
nominational Church or denomination of 
people that teach this best phase of the 
truth. I have more respect for that Church 
if it trains its young people in the reasons of 
its theory than if the Church let those things 
all go and be like everybody. We don’t 
want to be like everybody else. (Applause.) 
I believe the true principle of teaching the 
Word of God is by a little  tech- 
nical formula we have got to classify the 
Biblical knowledge received. I don’t say, 
take the Catechism first before you study the 
Word or learn this proposition. I say go 
first to God’s Word and then accept this for- 
mulated statement, afier you see whether 
it harmonizes with the thought of the Word 
of God. The Bible first and then the Cate- 
chism. I believe in both the Book of God 
and the book of the Church, but I believe in 
the book of the Church only as it has ex- 
pressed the thought of the Book of God. 
think the Sunday-school is for work as 
well as for study. It is for developing active 
home missionaries in our girls and boys, 
our men and women, Commend me to the 
superintenden’, teacher and the conse- 
crated pupil who sends aid and bread to the 
poor, the dying and the helpless, or takes 
ooks and flowers in the spring time to thoxe 
who are sick, going about in works of 
charity in the name of the Master. That is 
a part of the Sunday-school work as well as 
the mere study of the letter of the Word. 
Vi. The Christian teacher should there- 
fore receive, as far aa practicable, a prepara- 
tory training for his work. (Applause.) 
Please remember, I say as far as practicable. 
If it be impracticable for any church com- 
munity to have Normal-classes, if that is 
not possible, | don’t eay that. I say they 
ought to have it in almost every community 
and place; where there’s a will there’s a 
way. Every Sunday-school teacher should 
have some preparatory training fur his work. 
He needs it to guide him in the acquisition 
of this knowledge, which I have shown is so 
important, He needs it to give him prac- 
tice in the actual work of the teacher ; he needs 
the practice in thestudy of specific lessons. In 
the teaching of specific lessons, every Sunday- 
echool teacher will be protited by mingling 
with a class of persons engaged in the same 
thing under skillful teachers. 1 think he 
should be surrounded by helpful appliances 
and should have ample time, aided by a 





prescribed course of reading and study, not 
too severe. This training should, if porsi- 
ble, be enjoyed before assuming the charge 
of a regular class in Sunday-school. 

VIL. The organization, the name, the 
precise methods of such preparatory train- 
Ing classes are matters of comparatively 
small moment. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, however, that in some way the train- 
ing itself be sought. 

A good, old Seventh Day Bapt st, in the 
community where I live, a most estimable 
gentleman, at a business meeting of a society 
recently said, while a subject was before 
them for discussion, “ Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
care anything about this thing, only so i 
gits got.” (Great laughter. ) 

VILL. The following general course of 
study has been approved by official repre- 
sentatives of the Sunday-school work, in 
connection with the American Sunday- 
School Union and the Sunday-school De- 
partments of the Baptist, the Methodist 
Episcopal and the Presbyterian Churches. 

Course of Study. 
I. Tue Bis_e: 
1. Evidences of its Divine Origin. 
2. The Classification and Design of ita 
Several Books. 
IJ. INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE: 
. Rules of Interpretatioa. 
Helps to Interpretation. 
Types and Symbols. 
Difficulties in Scripture, and How 
to Treat Them. 
Ill. ConTENTS OF THE BIBLE: 
1. History and Chronology. 
2. Geography. 
Manners and Customs. 
Religious Appointments. 
Doctrines. 
IV. How To TEACH THE BrBLe: 


1. The Place and Purpose of the Sun- 
day-school. 

The Organization and Management 
of the Sunday-school. 

The Sunday-school Teacher’s Office 
—its Sacredness and Power. 

How to Study a Sunday-school Lesson. 
How to Teach a Lesson. 
3. How to Win and Hold Attention. 
Methods of Illustrating and Ques- 
tioning. 

8. Common Mistakes in Teaching. 

9. Reviews. 
10. Week-day Work of the Sunday- 


school. 
the Model Teacher. 
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11. Jesu 


12. The Holy Spirit, the Sunday-school } 


Teacher’s Guide and Helper. 


V. Topics FoR Speciat LecTuREs, be- 
fore the class, or for essays or con- 
versations by the class. 


By the Baptist Church a Text-Book has 
already been _nmeng covering this whole 
ground, and I believe also by the Presby- 
terian Church. 

1. Home and the Sunday-school. 
2. Preaching and Teaching in New 
Testament Times. 

A most admirable book is the Baptist 
book, and unless the Methodist Episcopal 
Church prepare a series of text-books—the 
American Sunday-School Union’s text- 
books cover the various departments of 
Biblical study—you will find text-books 
published by them, or to be published, that 
cover every one of these subjects ; probably 
condensed in one volume or series of vol- 
umes. What we want is a general course 
of such and then teach them in the very best 
way. 

. 3. The Story of our English Bible. 

4. False Religions mentioned in the 
Bible. 
5. Natural History of the Bible. 
6. The Link between the Oid and New 
Testaments. 
7. The Church in the Early Centuries 
of the Christian Era. 
8. Modern Discoveries in Bible Lands. 
9. Children and Youth at the Church 
Service. 
10. How to Develop the Spirit of Be- 
nevolence. 
11. Memory—its Use and Abuse. 
12. Unconscious Influence. 
13. The Sunday-school Teacher’s Re- 
ward, 

IX. Forms in which the training-class 
for Sunday-school teachers may exist. 

1. The Teachers’ Meeting, where the best 
methods of teaching may be illustrated in 
connection with the lesson fur the ensuing 
Sabbath. and some time be spent in the 
study of general subjects on which Bible 
teachers need instruction. I believe that 
teachers don’t want, at these meetings, so 
much of the subject matter as how to teach 
this le-son. 

2. The Normal-Class, held on a separate 
evening, for a series of weeks or months, 
during which a prescribed course of study 
may be prosecuted. Ten evenings, or tweive 
lessons. Agree to go to ten meetings, for as 
the old lady said, “I hate these ad infin- 
itums.” (Laughter. ) 





8. The Preparatory Normal-Class, held at 
the same hour as the Sunday-school, com- 
posed of older pupils who are to be teachers 
in the future, and taught by the most com- 
petent person who can be secured for the 
purpose, 

4. The Seminary Normal-Class, in connec- 
tion with institutions of learning. Two 
hours a week may be spent in exercises 
adapted to give our young students an idea 
of the dignity and importance of the Sun- 
day-school work, and to prepare them for 
useful service there. This will apply also 
to our theological seminaries, where our 
theological students are prepared to go 
thoroughly into the Sunday-school work. 
The most interesting classes I have had 
have been in connection with Theological 
Seminaries. I know of colleges in this 
coun:ry, where the students have taken a 
course of training, and the Sunday before 
the Commencement received their diplomas 
as graduates of the Normal-class, and gradu- 
ate the Thursday after from the Institution 
itself. 

5. The Special Normal-Class Exercises in 
connection with Sunday-school Conventions, 
Institutes, etc. 

Let us have the objections. First. If there 
is no debate and no objections at the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Convention, it is as 
worth trying as any Sunday work that has 
been done. Some one said, “ Nothing is 
impossible.” Our belief about this Sunday- 
school is that the objections are very trivial. 
Here is one: “We have got no teachers 
for such a class.’ You have such teachers, 
only they need to be brought out. God will 
send you a teacher if you want one. No 
doubt about it. Second. “ No time.” An 
old lady answered that question, she said: 
“You have got all the time there is.” 
(Laughter.) People always find time for 
what they want todo. Third, “Can’t get 
up any interest.” Yes you can. It only 
wants one or two persons in a Sunday- 
school who are interested to have an inter- 
est started; and one, two or three persons 
can atart a Normal-class, and carry it 
through, and once it begins and others see 
how it works they will catch the inspira- 
tion and join it.. Fourth. “ This training 
is not necessary for salvation.” If you 
mean by salvation the mere work that 
brings the soul into the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.I will agree with you, but I think in 
the line [ followed the work of conversion 
wold be promoted by the intense love for 
Christ, and by the knowledge of the Word 
of God, and a large part of the work is the 
work of edification. It takes a good deal of 
power to cut the marble from the quarry, 
but when it comes to the metropolis it 
wants the sculptor’s delicate touch. We 
want in our Sunday-schools not only to go 
into the quarry to bring out the great 
blocks, but we want God’s artists to fashion 
them according to the standard given to us 
in this beantiful book, which represents the 
image of Jesus Christ. (Applause.) 

“T am so peculiarly constituted that I 
can’t follow other people’s plan.” Well, act 
out your own plan. ‘ We have done very 
well in the past.” I am sure that is the 
way you feel about it. (Laughter.) Victor 
Hugo says, “No ambition, no ideal—no 
progress.” The Sunday-school teachers who 
are satisfied with what they have done— 
why, they need the Normal-class. 
(Laughter.) But then one says: “ Let us 
study one lesson at a time. We want 
a teachers’ class for that.” Very good, but 
the general Normal-class helps the general 
study. ‘Tne Normal-class shows you how 
to study one lesson of this kind, and when 
we study one lesson it shows the relation 
of this lesson to all the rest, which gives it 
peculiar significance. And then the more 
one knows the better he can teach the little 
he has toteach. It gives vower to the rest 
you do know. There are no more objec- 
tions. (Applause.) 








MR. FARWELL ON MESSRS. MOODY 
AND SANKEY. 


W. are permitted to publish the fol- 
lowing extract of a létter from the 
Hon. John V. Farwell, of Chicago, to 
the Hon. George H. Stuart, of Philadel- 
phia, in reference to the work in Lon- 
don, which Mr. Farwell has had the 
privilege of witnessing, and in which he 
has been participating. 
“OFFICE OF THE HAYMARKET OPERA 
Howse, Lonpon,§. W., May 6, 1875. 
“A Convention has just closed. Opera 
house crowded, Ticketed to most parts 
of the house. The half has nut been 
told and never will be. The Opera 
House, Agricultural Hall, and Bow 
Hall (new one), have each meetings: 
and all are successful. Moody’s never 
flags—others vary according to the man 





who holds them—Moody seems to be 
using every available gun to the best ad- 
vantage, and fires heavy artillery him- 
self, if we are to judge by the execution 
done. But you know Moody. I need 
not tell you why he succeeds. He lets 
God use him, as a man uses a sharp 
scythe to cut down the grain, and seems 
to know how to lay in the hands of his 
Master, either for sharpening or for use, 
and so when he thrusts in his sickle, or 
when the husbandman puts him into 
the field, now white for the harvest, we 
see the fruits not in small gatherings but 
in very large sheaves. To the Master be 
all the glory. In haste, Yours frater- 
nally. Jno. V. FARWELL.” 
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THE TEACHER IN THE CLASS. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 


[An Address delivered before the Sunday-School 

Teachers’ Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., and re- 

uested for publication in The Sunday-School 
imes. | 


(PART SECOND.) 


How Teach the Lesson? 

H shall the lesson be taught in the 

- class? I will answer this question, 
first, negatively. There are several methods 
of teaching prevailing in many classes which 
are erroneous and fail in the true purpose of 
teaching. And, first, there is the question- 
book style, in which the teacher with ques- 
tion-book in one hand, and, perhaps, a 
Bible in the other, will read the questions 
from the one, and receive or read the an- 
swers from the other, explaining nothing, 
drawing out nothing from the class, merely 


reading other people’s questions, so framed, 
many of them, that the answers will be 
given in exact Bible language, causing no 
thought and allowing no original opinions 
to be given. This is a very popular method 
with certain teachers, because it requires no 

revious preparation. It is already done up 
ior them. There is the question-book telling 
where the lesson is to be found, when it is to 
be taught, and with the questions all ar- 
ranged. It lies all the week upon the Bible, 
and both are seldom opened from Monday 
morning till Saturday night. No need of 
thinking about the lesson. No need of 
studying it, and as prayer will not change 
the printed questions, praying over the les- 
son is useless. There it lies on the stand 
ready for use. 

Teachers who employ this method look 
upon the question-book as of more import- 
ance than the Bible. They might possibly 
get along in the class without the Bible, but 
without the question-book they would be 
lost, I need not say that all such teaching 
is entirely futile, and yet outside of the city 
of Buffalo there are scores of teachers who 
employ this method of teaching to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 

Wasting Time on Minor Matters, 


There is another method hard to charac- 
terize, but which is used by some teachers ; 
they will take up the geography of the les- 
son, or its biography, or its chronology, or 
the historical part of the lesson, and spend 
all the time upon these questions of secon- 
dary importance. These matters should 
not be overlooked when the lesson contains 
them, but they should not be allowed en- 
tirely to crowd out the spiritual truths of 
the lesson. There are some teachers who 
will spend all the time in the description of 
places mentioned in the lesson, and just as 
the superintendent’s bell rings he is ready 
to commence the real teaching of the lesson. 
In other classes, particularly in adult classes, 
oftentimes the entire session is spent in use- 
leas discussions of matters and things en- 
tirely unimportant. 

I once visited a school where the lesson 
for that day was taught by the superinten- 
dent. It was one of the most fruitful and 
suggestive lessons in the last year’s course, 
namely: “Theserpent of brass.” Noother 
les¢on pointed more clearly to the lifted Son 
of man than this, and yet the blessed name 
of Jesus was hardly mentioned during the 
lesson. All the time was spent in a sense- 
less discussion on the material of which the 
serpent was made, and whether the brass of 
those times resembled the brass of to-day. 
1 ventured to inquire as to the height of the 
pole, and the weight of the snake, but was 
told that such questions did not bear upon 
the lesson, ae the brassy discussion was 
continued and finally laid on the table un- 
settled for the next Sabbath. Both the les- 
sons on Gideon are very fruitful for this 
style of teaching. One might very ‘easily 
spend the entire half hour in discussing the 
family of Gideon, or the wine-press, or the 
threshing-floor, or the instrument Gideon 
used in threshing, or the quality and quantity 
of the present he offered the stranger man 
under the oak; and in the lesson for next 
Sunday there are the methods for reducing 
Gideon’s army, the locality of the opposing 
forces, the lapping of the water by the three 
hundred, the tribal relations of the three 
hundred, the lamps pitchers and trumpets ; 
but such discussions would not be teaching 
the lesson, and would accomplish nothing. 

This is another defective way of teaching 
which I will leave for you to name, but 
never to employ. 

Other Mistakes. 


There is still another wrong method of 
teaching practised by some teachers. In 
most classes there are one or two scholars 
more advanced than the others; perhaps 
they study and prepare the lessons while the 
others do not, and are always ready to an- 
swer any questions that the teacher may 
ask, It isa temptation which many teach- 





ers are unable to resist to get near these 
smart scholars and give them all the time 
and attention, wholly neglecting that portion 
which, perhaps, requires most the teacher’s 
patience and time. This partiality in the 
class is a hindrance to successful teaching. 
Then there is the lecture style in which 
many teachers indulge, and which should 
be avoided, It is one continual pouring in. 
The scholars’ mouths are closed. Their 
thoughts are not stimulated. Their hearts 
are not fed. They are not taught. Telling 
the lesson is not always teaching it. 

True teaching interests every scholar, 
employs every scholar, gets responses from 
every scholar, pours in and draws out, gives 
instructions, makes impressions, saves souls. 

Permit me now to offer some suggestions 
as to the right method of teaching the les- 
son, and I will say in the outset that each 
teacher should have a method of his own, 
that is, one in which he can do the most 
successful teaching. This method will not 
be the same every Sabbath. It may vary 
with each lesson, but it will grow out of the 
teacher’s prayerful desire to make the lesson 
of the day the most practical and impressive. 

Object Teaching in the Class. 


Many of the lessons will admit of object 
teaching. I saw one teacher illustrating 
the lesson on “The promise broken,” in this 
way: He first spoke of the promises of men 
and illustrated how easily they were broken 
by means of a thread, which he easily 
snapped asunder in his class. He then 
spoke of the faithfulness of God in fulfill- 
ing all he had promised, and illustrated the 
idea with a little wire which the class saw 
he could not break. Another teacher was 
observed to unroll a litte parcel in her 
class, containing a slice of bread, with which 
she illustrated the lesson, “ Bread from hea- 
ven.” Like the bread, Jesus is essential to 
life, health and happiness. As bread sus- 
tains and strengthens the body, so Jesus, the 
bread of heaven, nourishes, sustains and sa- 
tisfies the soul. The studious, thoughtful 
teacher will find that very many of the les- 
sons for the present year can be made inter- 
esting and impressive by practical object il- 
lustrations. The object method judiciously 

is always successful. It arrests atten- 
tion; it holds attention; it interests; it 
instructs; it impresses. 

There was a boy of twelve years came into 
the mission with which I am connected, and 
assigned to a class taught by a lady teacher, 
who kindly received him.- For several 
months he was regular in attendance, but 


exhibited the utmost indifference to all the . 


words of the teacher. He was unapproach- 
able and cold as an iceberg. His teacher 
became almost discouraged, and felt that 
she could never do him. any good. One 
Sabbath morning in autumn when the 
frost had colored the leaves as no artist can 
paint them, she gathered a few brightly 
colored leaves on her way to the mission, 
and put them in her Bible, intending to take 
them home. The lesson that morning led 
her to speak of God’s t goodness to all 
his children in providing so many things 
for their pleasure and comfort. Just then 
a leaf accidentally fell from her Bible. Its 
gay colors caught the eye of every boy in 
her class. Here was an object aptly illus- 
trating the thought she was trying to im- 
preas. She picked up the leef, showed it 
with the others to the class, and remarked, 
“Why did God make these leaves so beau- 
tiful if it were not to please us as we looked at 
them?” She talked further about the leaves 
and by and by the school closed. The boy 
apparently gave no more attention to this 
lesson than he had to others, and soon after 
removed from the city to the interior of the 
State, and was lost sight of by his teacher 
and the school. Two years passed away, 
when one day a well dressed, gentlemanly 
lad of fourteen called at the residence of 
this teacher. She did not recognize him at 
first, but it was the heedless indifferent boy 
of twe years ago. He had come to tell his 
old teacher that he had found Christ. He 
referred to the lesson about the autumn 
leaves, and said it was the first thing that 
ever led him to think that God loved him, 
and that he ought to love God. When he 
left, the school that morning every leaf he 
saw seemed to be repeating the lesson of his 
teacher, and the feeling grew upon him 
until he left the city; shortly after which he 
gave his heart to the Lord, and is now in 
preparation for the ministry. There are 
powerful sermons in the leaves, and rocks, 
and flowers, and in everything that God has 
made. His name is written on all his 
handiwork. May his Spirit teach us how 
to reveal that name unto those whom he 
has called us to teach. 
Get the Class to Help You. 

Another successful method of gaining the 
attention of the scholars and teaching them 
the truths of the lesson is this: Have cer- 
tain of the scholars write down the names 
of the persons mentioned in the lesson, 
others the names of places, others difficult 
words, others the events, others some prac- 
tical thought suggested in the lesson, and 








others the connecting history. These parts 
may be assigned the scholars a week in ad- 
vance, requesting them to find out what 
they can upon the subject given them. 
Something to do, and something to think 
about, is what the children need and desire ; 
and the thought that something is expected 
of them, that they are to participate in the 
teaching of the lesson stimulates them to 
o—_ and preparation when other things 
ail. 

Word pictures, which the current lessons 
abundantly suggest, always delight the scho- 
lars, and with the necessary preparation 
almost any teacher may chain the attention 
of the scholars, and make indelible im- 
pressions by painting these pictures in the 
class. The slate or blank paper may be 
used to advantage here, combining the 
vision and imagination of the pupils. 

The blackboard is of use in the class in 
other ways. The teacher’s plan of the les- 
son will doubtless include an outline or 
analysis. This outline can be written on 
the slate or blank paper, whichever the 
teacher uses for his class blackboard, and 
will serve as a guide both for himself and 
his class in teaching the lesson. 

When facts, or dates, or points are brought 
out in the class, let them be written down in 
some attractive manner. 

All this not only gains and holds the at- 
tention, but it helps to fix the truths of the 
lesson on the scholars’ minds and hearts. I 
would not advise the use of the blackboard, 
or word-painting, or object teaching in every 
lesson. The judicious teacher will var 
these methods so as to give variety in his 
teaching and not weary the class with any 
one method by making it monotonous. And 
in the use of the blackboard it would be 
obviously unwise to attempt to illustrate 
more than one point besides the outline in 
any one lesson. And in any method of 
teaching one point faithfully taught, and 
fully received, is vastly better than several 
points only half taught and hence soon for- 
gotten. I have seen my little girl try to 
carry half a dozen large apples and drop 
them all, and then pick up the best one and 
hold it. 

A Summary of Duties. 

Now, from what has been said, we conclude 
that the teacher should be in the class with 
the lesson well prepared, fully digested, run- 
ning over with its fullness, seeing the end 
from the beginning through a channel well 
sounded and marked out, with one great 
aim in view, and one grand point to impress. 
While the teacher is in the class he should 
remember the fundamental design of the 
Sabbath-school work, and that is to carry 
the message of salvation to the souls of the 
scholars for whom Christ died. The geo- 
graphy, the history, the chronology, the 

iography, the origin and authorship of the 
Bible, all these should be taught but not to 
the exclusion of the great need of every soul 
—redemption and salvation through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The message to every 
teacher is, “Go preach the gospel.” All 
these other matters are useful, and are to be 
used as stepping-stones leading to Christ, as 
helps and guides to the one grand result. 
There must be a sympathy in the class be- 
tween teacher and scholars—a sympathy 
that excludes all partiality on the part of 
the teacher. What an expression of sym- 
pathy for the outcast and suffering was that 
exhibited by Jesus in the healing of the 
leper. “Jesus put forth his hand and 
touched him.” No one had ever dared to do 
that before; no one was allowed to come 
near him. At the approach of any human 
being he must cry, “ Unclean! unclean !” 
He was an outcast with no one to love him 
or whom he might love; no one tospeak to, 
no one to touch him. How he must have 
longed for human sympathy! Jesus came, 
Jesus spoke to him, Jesus loved him, Jesus’ 
sympathy went out to him, Jesus touched 
him, Jesus healed him. That touch of lov- 
ing, divine sympathy banished the leprosy 
and restored the outcast of a lifetime. Just 
as that miserable leper needed the touch of 
sympathy, so there are multitudes of chil- 

ren, outcasts from the better class of society, 
running rapidly down the broad way who 
only need the touch of a warm, loving and 
sympathetic heart to bring them back and 
save them. There dre thousands of such 
children in this city. Sometimes they find 
their way into the Sunday-school class, dirty, 
1agged, unlovely and unloved; their looks 
speaking louder than words—“ Teacher, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 


An Incident. 

One day there came to the open door of 
our mission, attracted by the singing within, 
two little girls of ten and twelve years. The 
only garment which they had on their per- 
sons Was coarse, worn, ragged and very dirty. 
They were bareheaded and _ barefooted. 
The superintendent asked them in and they 
sat down on a seat by the door. He asked 
them if they would sit in aclass; they nod- 
ded assent. But, now, who would take them ? 
The superintendent went to a teacher with a 
warm loving heart, and said, “There are 





two little girls by the door, will you take 
them into your class? She looked at her full 
class, and then at the two waifs, and then 
into the superintendent's eye, and_ then 
sweetly replied “Yes, I will take them.” 
The superintendent led them to her class 
and room was made for them on one end of 
the seat. This teacher was in the habit of 
kissing each member of her class at the close 
of the school, and the superintendent queried 
whether there would be any exception to 
her custom on that Sunday, and he fairly 
trembled as he thought how much depended 
on that teacher’s kiss. The hour of dismis- 
sal came, and with a throbbing heart he 
watched that teacher. One by one the little 
girls of the regular class passed by their 
teacher, received the usual kiss and went 
out. The two little strangers still sat in the 
end of the seat. The teacher went to them, 
sat down by them, spoke kindly to them, 
took their names and residences, put her 
arm around each one and kissed them. The 
tears made great roads down their cheeks— 
those kind words, that loving embrace, and 
that sympathetic kiss were new things to 
them. They promised to come again, and 
kept their promise. I haven’t time to tell 
you their subsequent history, only that there 
was a ye may revolution in the lives and 
homes of those two little girls, and the end 
is not yet. I give this illustration to show 
the importance of being sympathetic in the 
class, and in true sympathy with every 
member of the class, showing no partiality, 
whatever the outward circumstances may be. 

Finally, the teacher in the class should 
remember that he is 

Christ’s Representative. 


The Lord Jesus came from heaven that by 
his death the world might be reconciled 
unto God. As Sunday-school workers we 
are commissioned by the Lord Jesus and 
sent forth to be his representatives. We 
are the ambassadors of Christ. We are to 
beseech our scholars in Christ’s stead and in 
Christ’s name. An ambassador is a person 
who lays aside his own dignity and assumes 
the dignity of the court he represents. He 
wears the insignia of his office. He does 
not speak his own words, but the words of 
the court of which he is the ambassador. 
When we are in our classes let us remember 
this. We are ambassadors. We stand be- 
fore our class in the place of Christ. We 
are not transacting our business, but the 
business of the King. Weare notspeaking 
in our name, but in the name of Christ. We 
are not delivering our message, but the mes- 
sage of Jesus. We are not our own, we are 
Christ’s, and we are to lose self, to sink out 
of self, and rise into Christ. We shall find 
this pretty hard work sometimes, but when 
we get down where we belong we shall be 
filled with the Spirit. It is hard work to 
sink an empty bucket in a well. But when 
the bucket gets low enough so the water can 
run over the top of it, it begins to go easier, 
and the lower it sinks the faster the water 
urs in, till the bucket is wholly submerged. 
n some such way we must sink out of self. 
It will go hard at first, but when we get so 
low that the Holy Spirit can run in we shall 
soon be filled with its holy presence, and 
self will be hid with Christ in God. And 
when this comes to pass what power the 
teacher has in the class. Difficulties be- 
come difficulties no more. Like an Orien- 
tal picture of the Holy Child, which seems 
at first sight to be surrounded with a cloud, 
but upon a closer inspection what looked 
like a cloud becomes a myriad of angels’ 
faces. So the difficulties of the teacher, 
whose life is hid with Christ in God, will 
as he approaches them, vanish or be turned 
into blessings. It is a solemn thing to stand 
in a class and tell them of Jesus, Some- 
times travellers meet with great mishaps by 
being misdirected. But, oh, to misdirect the 
eternal interests of a single scholar! May 
the Lord Jesus so teach us and impart to us 
heavenly wisdom that by and by we shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and as the stars forever and ever, because 
we have been wise in winning souls for 
heaven. 
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New c Ws With 
Style of oo MST Adjustable 
Superinten- on Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk. Favorite. 


SETTEES, , BLACKBOARDS, &e 
No 26 Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 
Avenue cars pass within one block of the door. 

#@ Send stamp for Catalogue. (17-14-26e0w 





4J BR. LAMB.59. CARMINE ST. N. Y 
Pulpits : CHAIRS: COMMUNION Tables 
} Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 


/ Silk S.S. Banners in ‘colors & gold, $5. 












Catalogues, 350 Tilus., post-free, 15 cts, 
17-16652 





John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. 
, ou Glass Stainers, Modern and 

J. & tt, H. GIBSO y Antique Church Glass, &c. 

123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 


UNK LE’S MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
contains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
grease; does not ig the hair or poison ‘the 
brain; restores grey mixed, red, light or faded 
hair to a beautiful soft, glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three applications. Each bottle war- 
ranted or money refunded. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bottle. Applied free of 
charge at the Depot and Office, 916 VINE STREET. 
Try it. #@~ State where you saw this card, 17-8-52 
ASTHME CU RED!—For circular and price address 
8. C. UPHAM, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR *S7C°Upnas, Putte 


8S. C. Upham, Phila. 


15-138 
PS DR. TAYLOR’S 


Celebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without eayery 
to the enamel. WARRANTED 


2003 Wal Ss 
Creneral Depot: ig Walnut Street, 
&2@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.~@a = [17-13-52 
ad A ‘Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 
re uted equal to any made; solid gold fill- 
ew York Rooms, 


ings, $8 ; silver fil/ings, #1. 
Established 1851. Dr. Sassen ieee 6th Avenue, 


17-7-22x15e0w 
OR FITS Cured by the use of Rosas’ Epileptic 


EPILEPSY Remedies. Tarai Packace rags. For cir- 

NPT TTT culars, evidenee of success, etc., address 

BOSS BROTHERS, No. 257 Main Street, Richmond Ind, 
17-4-13e0w 



































DEAFNESS,.—Dr. Demock’s Self- 
Retaining Auricles are flesh-color. 
They can be worn atany time witnout 
incouvenience,andaresupe riortoany 
trumpe tnowinuse. Descriptive cir 





cular, containing reference, etc., sent 

free. Address, Drs. Demock & WETH- 

ERILL, 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y, 
15-4eow 





825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875, 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
Ancorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 














Locust St. 3936 
HERBERT UW, MORSE, 


Iee Cream aud Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SPECIALTY in serving ALL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals. and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICES, 


H. M. MORSE. 


3936 


[17-15-26teow 








1875. 
FINEST 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


NEW PATTERNS. 


HOWELL & BOURKE, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


An entirely new assortment for Retail Sales. 
Special attention given to hanging. 


HOWELL & BOURKE, 
21-4] N.E. Cor. 4th & Market Sts. 


Woesen CARPET CLEANING | 


1875. 





SCOURING COMPANY. 
C ARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
est of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y. 


[17-10-52 


BeRACE WATERS 
A GREAT OFFER} & Lote ® , AS Broad- 
way, 00 Pianos 
& Organs o/first-class mahcle including Watene® 
atextremely Low,Prices for Cash, during 
this Month, or vy cash, and balance in small 
monthly payments. The same to let. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are the best made. The touch elastic, anda 
fine singing tone, powerful, pure and even, 
WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 


cannot be excelled in tone or beauty; they 
defy competition; The Concerto Stop 
is a fine imitation of th Human Voice. 
Agents Wanted. A liberal discount to a 
ers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, e 

ial inducements to the trade. Iitustrated 
Cosnlemaes Mailed. 








CHURCH ORGANS 


At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


K. & G. . HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, — 


~ Builders of nearly 800 ea including the 
Six largest and most complete in = country. 
Established 1827. -826e0W 

















A. J. WEIDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


TABLE GLASSWARE, 
oS. 38 South Second and 2° Strawberry Sts. 


4@~ Illustrated Catalogt e Free. “@e 
17-6-1+0 W—36—6eow 





WM, PEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 

















wm “i, eh 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
AT BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY, 
Will reopen early in September, under the care 
of H. D. GREGORY, A. The address of the 
principal until July, will be Geneseo, Livingston 
County, New York. ‘With a healthy and beauti- 
ful situation, careful teaching, and wholesome 


religious influence, it is hoped that it will _ 
in the future, as in the past, a large attendance 


VOICE CULTURE 
Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t, 











a) A.COPP & CO. 
rs to MRS. GEO. COPP, 
Undertakers, 


Successo: 
General Furnishin 
Aso EET.— 17-11-52 


VINE st 














=. JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Av. | Furnishing Undertaker 


PHILAD’A. 11-5: 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 


Senutatets b Superior Quali oA BELLS. CHURCH 
d CHAPEL BELL Sey: 
rated Catalogues sent 17-1-52 





s a. BAIR, Successor to 
H. STUARD Undertaker, N N. E 
cor. 19th and Filbert Sta, Phila. ie6-A2t 





WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour Suring 
the night or day. W. JAMES ATTWOOD. 

17-10-52 





Beautiful French Oil Chromes, size‘ ‘9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, sent post- 
paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 
ever Offered to Agents. For particulars 
sen 





stamp. Address, F. P,GLUCK, New Bed- 
Mass, 


ford, 17-18-52p 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bstablished in 1887. 
Superior Bells of Co} rand Sane 
mounted with the vent Hotary 
ings, for Churches, pmol y oe 
'actories, Court Houses, Fire ions 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, ee. Fully 








arrante 1. 
Llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. ,Cincinnatd 





Mrs.W.H.Helweg.] Established 1854. [P. Kessel. 
HELWEG & CO 


FINE BOOTS and SHOES, 


No, 614 ARCH 8T., PHILA. 
Gents’ and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and Gaiters always on 
hand and made to order. Repairing promptly 
attended to, 4g-Orders from abro nad iniways 
receive special attention. 17-8- 





EP 


PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


—IN— 
White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 
Flouncings and Insertings, 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 
BELOW REGULAR PRICES, 

BARGAINS tame ene 

08 or > DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
17-10-12-E. mo. is 





LADIES’ SUITS 
UNDERWEA R. 


MARTER & Co., 


4&6N. EIGHTH STREET, 
—AND— 
No. 20 8S. EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


PONGEE 
SILK | LADIE ; 
POPLIN | 8 SUITS 
oe” | ail 
LINEN | GOSTUMES. 
ALSO 
CORSETS. SKIRTS, 
stcur presses | LADIES” 
DRESSING SACQUES. OE TRENTS. 
CHILDREN’S GOODS. 
PIQUE SUITS, 
BRAIDED SUITS, 
LINEN SUITS. 


| ep ey CLOAKS, 

PIQUE CLOAKS, 

WALKING CLOAKS. 

ALSO 

LINEN DUSTERS, 
TRAVELING SUITS. 
CASHMERE SAC Urs, 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 


LONG DRESSES, 
SHORT DRESSES, 
LACE CAPS, 












SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Secures health and comfort, is 
easily adjusted to iadies or misses, 
It can be worn with or without any 
Corset. Try it and ‘at wae never 
regretit. Price, 50 
Lady Agents Waented. 
Manufactured solely by 
C. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 











MANY of our ladies e ounplain 

- of being defrauded in buying Spool 

[MACHT INE a Silks, in some instances getting&ot 

more than one-half the number of 

yards represented. Every spool of 

the Eureka Silk is warranted 
full length and perfect in every respect. 














( PEN 





WAQOTING G2 


. paremer in each town, we 
wilt wie tooo it of our powry felt Roofing, 





with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS. 
PENN BOOFING COMPANY, 


107 South Second Street, Phila. (il-13t 








guaranteed using our Wel\ 
ger & "4 Orilis. a month 


G25 :: pai to good Agents. auger book 
free. Jila Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
for the fastest falling 


AGENTS WANTED {2:1 st, sus 


Send for circulars and our extra terms to Agents. 
RETIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila, Pa. 21-4 

















“1,000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students men and 
women, wantes | to sell CENTENNIAL GAZET- 
TKER OF THE U. 8S. Shows grand results of 
100 Years’ Progress. A whole Library. Boston 
Globe.—Not a luxury, but a mecessity. IJnter- 
ocean.— Best Selling Book Published.-Geod Pay. 

Want Gen. Agt.. in every city of 10,000, Address, 


.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 

WANTED : 5000 NEW AGENTS. The Peo- 
ple’s Dollar Paper, “THE ContTRIBUu- 

TOR,” enlarged to 64 columns, religious and secular. 

Takes yhere. Five magnificent premiums, 

Sample, terms, etc., free. 

19-4} JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, Mass, 


16-7eow. 
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Insurance. 


THE FATAL DELAY, 


——- ——» 


AMONG the earliest recollections of my 
schoolboy days, is that of a motto 
painted in bold letters on the wall over 
the principal’s desk, “ Delays are danger- 
ous in matters of imp irtance,” and scarcely 
a day passes but what I am called to 
meet the lesson, which this truth is in- 
tended to teach, It comes to usin every 
department of business, in every station 
in life, by night and by day, at home 
and abroad, and it is amazing to find 
how slow men are to heed the warning. 


I recur to the subject now from a re- 
cent experience as an agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. About 
a year since, I insured a friend for a 
small amount in this Company, and he 
was exceedingly anxious that his bro- 
ther-in-law, a man with a wife and se- 
veral children, should also avail himself 
of the benefits of a similar policy. The 
gentleman appreciated the subject, was 
glad to talk about it, and kept continu- 
ally promising te act in the matter soon, 
but the “soon” never came, he kept 
putting it off, and to-day he is on a bed 
of sickness, from which no permanent re- 
covery is anticipated; almost the first 
question the physician asked him, was 
whether his life was insured, or he be- 
longed to any beneficial society, and he 
states that should he recover from his 
present alarming illness, it would be a 
long time before he could pass a medical 
examination, if at all. 


Another similar case is that of a near 
neighbor, with whom I have had several 
convarsations on the duty and privilege 
of providing for his family. He finally 
promised to consider the matter seriously, 
and after the first of May to take out a 
policy. Ou Sunday, April 25th, he was 
taken with Pneumonia, and has been at 
the point of death for several days, and 
the result is still doubtful. 


Here are two cases out of many thou- 
sands of similar ones, which exhibits in 
glaring colors, the danger of ‘delay in 
matters of importance.” Why is it, that 
men are so disposed tw put off such an 
important duty as that of providing for 
the future happiness and comfort of 
those whom God has committed to their 
keeping ? when by a small yearly outlay, 
less than most of them spend for cigars 
and tobacco, they could secure a policy 
in The Equitable, they might place their 
families beyond the reach of want. 

@ What thou doest do quickly.” 
RICHARD P. CLARK, 
120 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Advertising Department. 


NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS 


The National Temperance Society have recent! 
pobtsned the fUllowing new aud al uable pubu- 
Cations : 

Ripptes of Song. 61 pages. A new book of 
Temperance Hymns and Tunes, specially adapted 
to Sabvath-schools and Juvenile femperanve OUr- 
ganizations, Price 15 cents, 

Hints ard Helps for Women's Christian 
Tempeiance Work. 72 pages. By Miss Fraaces E. 
Wiilard, Price 25 cents. 

‘Hemperance Cyclopedia of Anecdote, 
History, Biography and filustraiion. Imo, 250 
pages. By Kev. J.B Wakeley Price $2.00. 

Address, J N. STEARNS, Pub.ishimg Agent. 

58 Reade Street, New York, 23 


























IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 

to write for a Catalogue to 

PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








$10 PRINTING PRESS—Jus Ow. Prints 
a form 5 by7}¢nches, Send stamp for Cata- 
logue, W, C. EVANS, 50. N. 9hSt, Phila. [10-13 
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EAP LIBRARY! 





ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES FOR $25. 


CONTAINING OVER 16,000 PAGES, AND (VER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. BOUND IN CLOTH. 


These books are taken from our Youths’ Library—not one that is objectionable. Printed in open 
type on good paper, and with fresh wood-cuts. The books have been carefully read and approved 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


by competent judges. 


The Ftorv of a Scripture Text. 

The Naughty Girl Won. 

Helpful Susan. 

The Schoo! at Elm Oak. 

Harry the Sailor Boy. 

Sammy Seymour, the Drunkard's Boy. 
My Brother Ben. . 

Jenny the Crochet- Worker, 

Unele Jabez. 

Sarah's Home. 

Alice Barlow ; or, Principle in Every Thing. 
Allie and Ryan; or, New Bonnet and Dress. 
Lite Mable’s Friends. 

Steps up the Ladder. 

Mattie; or, Live for others. 

Walter and Neliie. 

Rumford Rosey. 

The Little Brown Jug. 

Ernest Richmond and his Little Mother. 
Fanny Floyd; or, Oue Day at School. 

Life in the Woods. 

The Bible Class in the Parsonage. 
Blessings in Disguise 

The Trip to Weldon Woods. 

The Little Sea- Bird. 

The Sparrow's Fail; or, Under the Willow. 
The Earnest Laborer. 

Legends of New England. 

Shooting ata Mark. A Story for Boys. 

A Happy New Year. 

Helen Maurice; or, the Daugh‘er at Home. 
Harry Ashton’s Wish ; or, the Two Ladders. 
The Christmas Bracelet. 

The Weed with an 11] Name, 

Children's Book of Sermons. e 
Facts for Boys and Girls, 

Emily’s Day Dreams. 

Payson, a Model Boy. 

The Power of Kindnets. 

Poppy's Spring Holidays. 

The Crooked Tree. 

Only a Penny. 

A School-boy’s Life, 

Faithful Bridget. 

Paul and Harry Fane. 

Old Jonas; or, the Kind Old Sallor. 

Litule Pansy. 

Imogen, the Orphan Princess. 

Mark Steadman. 

The Little Orange Sellers, 


1 


Brandy: Drops; or, Charlie’s Pledge. 

The Children at Old Park, 

Temperance Boys. 

The Young Qu ker. 

Thoughtless Rosa, and Other Stories. 
Sermons to School Girls. 

Down in a Mine; or, Buried Alive. 
Archie’s Dream. 

Sunny Slope 

Johnny and his White Mice. 

Happy Mike. 

Widow Davis and the Young Milliners. 
Arthur and his Mother. 

The Mising Poat. 

Little Fish Peddler. 

Archie Gray. 

Christmas Times in the Crocus Family. 
Budget of Facts. 

Story of the Nile. 

Isabel's Trials, and Once a Second. » 
Grace Abbott. 

Harry the Whaler. 

Walter and the Prize, and Other Stories. 
Bright Nook. 

Joseph Martin, 

Littie Davy. 

Stories of the Woods. 

Abel wt 
Bessie rield: a Story of Humble Life. 

Young Andrew’s Revenge. 

Una’s Papa. 

Aunt Mabel. 

Little Joe Ashton. 

Amy's New Home, and Other Stories. 

Arthur Forest; or. the S:hool-boy Hero. 
Gerald Kopt, the Foundling. 

The Widow's Sewing Machine, 

Our Next Door Neighbors, 

Mary Woodman and her Grandmother. 

Nellie Newton; or, Patience and Perseverance. 
Little Pauper. 
lizzie Hagar, the 0 
Summer at Wainut 
I Forgot. 

Little Wendals and their Foxes. 

The Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl. 

Alice ana her Friends; or, Crosses of Childhood. 
Child of the Kingdom. 

Found at Eventide. 


han Girl. 
idge. 





Chair Pulpit. 


PUBLISHED BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED! 


A DICTIONARY 





Religious Knowledge 


POPULAR & PROFESSIONAL USE 


Comprising full information on 


BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
ECCLESIASTICAL SUBJECTS. 


With several hundred Maps and I lustrations. 
Edited by the Rev. Lyman ABBOTT, with the 
co-operation of the Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. 
Royal Octavo, containing over one thousand 

es. Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half 
orocco, $3.50. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y.- 


a&@-When copies of the above work cannot be 
obtained through Agents, it is suggested that au 
order be sent direct to the pubiishers, Messrs 
Harper & Brothers, New York, who will 
rend the book by maul, postage free, to any part 
of the United States, Great Britain or lreland, on 
receipt Of the price. 22-2 











NOW READY! 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK 


A Century After. 


Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. 
Including Fairmouut. the Wissahickon, and other 
Romantic Localities, with the Cities and 
Lan«'scapes of the state. : 

A PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 
of Scenery, Architecture. Life, Manners, and 
Characier. Elited by Edward Strahan. To he 
publisbed in fiNeen semi-moptbly parts, at 50 
ce tseech. Each part will contain a large num- 
ber of finely-executed wood-cuis, from designs 
by Moran. Wo .dwerd, Hamilton F. B. Schell, F. 
s Bogen. Wi. L. ge Pg _e Cer printed on 
heavy ton paper, 8 x12. lad only b 
subscription. - ns 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


ALLEN, LANE & SCOTT & J.W. LAUDERBACH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
2-4 _ 2338, Fifth Strvet, Philadelphia, 


BOOKS of BOUND 
MUSIC! 


CONTAINING THE CREME DE LA CREME 


—OF ALL— 
Vocal & Instrumental Music 


PAGES FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE! 
Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; in Cloth $3.00; 
Gilt, $4.00 








Gems of German Song, 2'6 pages. Vocal. 
Gems of Scottisn Song, 200 pages. Vocal. 





Gems of Sacred Song. 200 pages. Vocal. 
Wreath of Gems, 2 0 pages. Vocal. 
Gems of Straus, 250 pages. Instrumental. 
Operatic Pearls, 200 pages. Jocal. 
Shower of Pearls, 200 pages. Vocal Duets. 
Silver Chord, 200 pages Voeal. 


Home Cirete, Vol. I. 2'6 pages. Instrumental. 
Home Cirele, Vo). 11. 259 pages. Instrumental. 
Piano at Home, 250 page», Piano Duet, 
Musical Treasare, 225 pages. Vocal & Ins'l 
Piano Forte Gems 2 0 pages Instrumental, 
Piauist’s Album. 220 pages. _ Instrumental. 
Organ at Home, 200 pieces For REED ORGAN. 

The above booksare uniform in style and bind- 
ing. are wonderfully cheap for the contents, are 
sold by all princinal music dealers, and will be 
sent to any address for retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston, Til Br’dway, N.Y. 


RIGHTEST 


AND BES 
IstheBookYouWant! 


Over 100,000 Copies 


—OF— 


“Brightest and Best” 


Have alreauy been sold, and every Mail brings 
orders for more. We are assured that ‘ BRIGHT- 
EST AND BEST” will prove the most popular of 
all our Sunday-school Song Books. Our facili- 
tie- enable us to issue 5,000 copies every work- 
ing day. Orders are filled in turn aud all will 
receive their books at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. One copy in paper cover sent for ex- 
amination on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
18tf} 91 Washington Street, Chicage. 























MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston, $1.5. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS, 


By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest," 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street. H.N.THISSELL. 








THE | THE SONG BOOK 


B F ST SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


GOspel Songs 


—BY P. P. BLISS.— 


Tried and Found Not Wanting. 


|Not an ordinary Song Book, but the 
Earnest Words of Earnest Workers 
animated by music that will live. 
Pure, Simple and Powerful. 


THE FFL), GOSPEL SONGS” 
jc 


ontains the Songs sung by Ira D 
| Sankey in the great revivals in 
| England and Scotland. 


NP (Chosen over all others for the State 
| Meetings of New York, lowa, Illi- 
| nois, Wisconsin, and others. 


Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 


| Single sample copy sent on receipt 
of 30 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


GET THE BEST! 


“JOYFUL SONGS, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Author of “‘ Pure Diamonds,” 
Is the largest, best,and most popular Sunday- 
school Music-book. Send 35 cents for specimen 
copy. Price, in boards, $30 per hundred. Sold 
by most book-sellers. 


OOK 


=, = 

















Brainar@’s Musical Worid. A monthly 
Magazine. Each number contains 36 pages of 
choice new music and interesting reading. $2 
year. Sample copy, containing $2 worth of music, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents, 





aa- Our large and compiete Catalogue of music 
and books sent free to any address on application. 
FOR SALE BY 
GARRIGUES BROS., Philadelphia. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Mus.e Pablishers, 
14-13] CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





UNSURPASSED (for Excellence). 
Map of Palestine (Osborn & Coleman’s), 6x 9, $15. 
Map of Jerusalem . : ; R . 5x8, 12 
Anniversary Exercises, 100 varieties. 
Aids to Study of 8 8. Lessons, 1875. 
ALL SupPLigs for Schoois, from least want to the 
greatest, on most favorable terms, 
Send for Catalogues and a!l orders to 


GARRIGUES BROTHERS, a i 














The Speller’s Vade-Mecum. 


WEBSTER'S 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated 
with nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings. This 
volume embraces a careful selection of more than 
18,000 of the most important words of the lan- 
guage, and contains 


TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT & MEASURE, 


ABBREVIATIONS, 


WORDS, PHRASES, PROVERBS, &C., 


from the Greek the Latin. and the Modern Lan- 
guages, RULES FOR SPELLING, &c., making the 
most compiete and use ui pocket companion ex- 
tant. [t is beautifully privted ou tinted paper, 
and bound iu Morveco, Tucks, gilt edges. $i. For 
Sale everywhere. Seut by mail on receipt of the 


PUTVINON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
Publishers of Webster’s Schoo! Dictionaries, 
21-4] 1388 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


BUSINESS CARD 


From the Publisher, 


To Supt’s & Teachers: 
who are engaged in 








Life Insnrance, 
Fire Insurance, 
Sewing Machines, 
Kook Publishing, 
Merchandising, 
Manufacturing, 
or any and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed: 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is me only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 


selver by using our columns as the medium, you 
will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? 
Respectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 








